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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


UR industrial system having so developed that it may fairly 
be said to have entered upon ‘‘the trust epoch’’ that 
socialists tell us is but the forerunner of state socialism, or 

the nationalization of the means of production and distribution, 
it is by no means surprising that the trust question should attract 
great consideration at the hands of publicists and_ political 
students. Men have come to the point where they are asking 
one another : can the growth of trusts be curbed or will they go 
on growing until we must find escape from the evils and exac- 
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tions of private trusts by supplanting them with a national trust, 
the ideal of the socialists, and in which all persons will be equal 
partners? 

And as men shun state socialism as a putrid breath the 
theme of many gatherings is how to curb the trusts. Conferences 
under the auspices of economic societies, at the instance of politi- 
cal notables are called to discuss this theme. Governor Sayres, 
of Texas, unbending of partisan Democrats, invites a conference 
of Governors and their Attorney Generals to consider the possi- 
bility of curbing the trusts through joint state action, and 
Republican Governors promise to attend such a conference, only 
one or two expressing some doubt as to the proclaimed injurious- 
ness of trusts, rather inclined to the belief that the formation of 
the great corporate combinations that go by the name of trusts is 
of advantage to the community. 

But few there are to defend the formation of trusts as a good 
thing while there are many to denounce them. Indeed, there is 
somewhat of a rivalry among the politicians of the old parties in 
the matter of denouncing the trusts, under the apparent impres- 
sions that they who denounce the trusts loudest will win the 
public ear and support, the people, ground under the heel of the 
trusts, being expected to be satisfied with mere denunciation and 
content not to ask for any specific measures of relief such as 
nationalization of the railroads, insistence upon which would 
cause these professed friends of the people boundless incon- 
venience for ’tis hard to serve two masters with different interests, 
impossible to keep in the good graces of both unless one can be 
fooled and imposed upon, And as in this case sharp-eyed 
Mammon can not be imposed upon, cannot be fooled, the people 
must be or else the old party notables who have sought to serve 
two masters—no, get rewards from two masters while serving 
one, will be undone, for if the people, discovering the falseness 
of these notables to their trust, refuse to re-elect them to offices, 
the trusts and Mammon worshippers will also refuse to reward 
them for when such notables can no longer fool the people and no 
longer control the wheels of legislation they can no longer effec- 
tively serve Mammon, and Mammon pays only those who can 
serve her, retains none in her service who have lost their power to 
serve. 


THE trusts can stand any amount of denunciation if no bite 
is to follow the bark ; indeed, far from being disquieted or dis- 
turbed by such denunciation, trust profiters may well welcome it 
as supplying a needed vent for the blowing off, in harmless way, 
of the worked up feelings of an injured people, for if some 
escape be not offered the pressure of the bottled up feelings 
must finally become so great as to blow the foundations from 
beneath the trusts. And so those political notables who play for 
the money contributions of the trusts and the support of the 
people are publicly loud in their denunciation of the trusts, 
secretly fervent in their assurances that no bite shall follow the 
bark, whereupon they are freely forgiven by the trust managers 
who, with a sour and angry face to the public but with a know- 
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ing wink to these notables, pat them on the back and bid them to 
go on with their bitter but purposely misdirected denunciation, 
feeling full well that through such very denunciation their inter- 
ests can best be served. 

And so almost all voices of old party leaders, even those who 
have been conspicuous in the past for aid and comfort rendered 
the trusts, are freely joined in denouncing the trusts in an empty 
demagogic way, for it may help the place seekers with the people 
and cannot hurt but may rather help the trusts by helping such 
notables to hold on to the places of vantage within the gift of the 
people and from which they can most effectively serve the trusts. 
Only a few are so bold as to frankly defend the trusts and declare 
that their growth ought not to be curbed ; fewer still, as ex-Secre- 
tary Morton of Cleveland’s cabinet, cling to the doctrine that the 
laws of competition are all sufficient to curb the trusts when they 
so far forget themselves as to squeeze the people, that no legis- 
lation is needed for their effective curbing, for, so soon as a trust 
may attempt to exact unusual profits by putting up prices to an 
exorbitant level, capital, attracted by the prospect of unusual 
profits, will be embarked in competition, new competitive plants 
All of which is very 
pretty doctrine but there is not fair opportunity for the working 


will spring up and the monopoly be broken. 


of the laws of competition, for the favored trusts command special 
privileges, cut rates from the railroads that new competitors can- 
not command, unless, by some chance, because of some connection, 
they can strike a dishonorable bargain with some railroad man- 
agers, secure lower than the published rates and as low or lower 
than those given the trust. And if they do secure such the trust, 
finding it unprofitable to fight a rival it cannot fight at disadvan- 
tage, will open the doors to such rival on advantageous terms, 
take it inte the trust and competition will disappear. And if some 
competitor who has started in rivalry with a trust, tempted by the 
high prices for the trust product, and the large margin of profit 
on production that such prices show, fails to secure any special 
advantage at the hands Of the railroads, and as a consequence the 
trust can fight him at a disadvantage, then the trust will fight 
him, seek to take away his customers by underselling him, per- 
haps making no public cut in prices but secretly going to his 
customers and offering to supply them at special rates. 

And in such warfare the competitor of the trust, even though 
he retaliate openly with the result of forcing a general cut in 
prices, is at a serious disadvantage. He often may flatter him- 
self that as he only sells one dollar’s worth of product where the 
trust sells ten, the trust must be losing ten dollars where he 
loses one and that, therefore, he really has an advantage over 
the trust. But while he is losing on every dollar’s worth of 
goods he sells the trust, enjoying special freight rates and enabled 
to market its products cheaper, may actually be able to make a 
profit when selling at prices that show him no profit and even 
though he may have a better plant, smaller interest charges to 
meet and can actually produce cheaper than the trust. And so 
the chances are much against him in battling with the trusts, so 
the laws of competition fail to curb the trusts when they abuse 
their monopolies, for the opportunities for competition are not 
free. Nationalize the railroads and the laws of competition 
might serve to curb the growth of trusts. 








Bur the builders of trusts proclaim with great assurance that 
we cannot curb the growth of trusts, that it is a natural growth 
and cannot be stopped. No laws, they declare, can be so framed 
as to reach the combinations as at present formed and stand the 
test of constitutionality. True, combines in restraint of trade, 
agreements to regulate production or sales or prices may be law- 
fuily prohibited, indeed they may be attacked under the common 
law as conspiracies in restraint of trade, interfering with the free 
working of the laws of competition and detrimental to the interests 
of the people at large, for no man has a right to combine with 
another to do injury to a fellow. 
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That is conspiracy under the common law. Man’s right to 
liberty of movement, his freedom to act as he deems best for his 
interests and happiness stops where he cannot further pursue a 
course of action that he deems best for himself without trespass- 
ing on similar rights enjoyed by his fellows. And so the old 
trusts, built on agreements of firms and corporations to cease their 
rivalries, restrict production, fix prices, overcome the laws of 
competition, were readily assailable as conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and detrimental to the general welfare. 

Thus was the original Sugar Trust assailed and its dissolu- 
tion ordered by the courts, thus have many trusts been in the 
past successfully assailed. The courts of most states have held 
mere trust agreements to be conspiracies and illegal, regardless of 
the practical results of such agreements, though at times and in 
some states the courts have taken the character of the trusts into 
consideration in rendering their decisions, undertaken to differ- 
eptiate between the trusts that are beneficial and trusts that are 
detrimental to the general welfare and holding that, under the 
common law, only the latter are illegal. Thus in the state of 
New York the courts at one time held the Sugar Trust to be an 
illegal combination and ordered its dissolution because it had 
raised the price of sugar, while at another time they upheld the 
Standard Oil Trust on the ground that it had been so managed 
that its existence was of benefit to the public not the reverse, the 
fact that it had reduced the price of oil being accepted as sufficient 
proof of this. 








So wITHOUT exception the courts have held that trust 
agreements, where the results have been detrimental to the 
public, are illegal conspiracies, while the general rule has been 
to hold all such agreements illegal. Thus it was that the old 
trusts had no safeguard against enforced dissolution under decrees 
of court save the difficulty of securing conclusive evidence 
against them, and thus it was that the dissolution of many was 
forced by the bringing of legal proceedings against them in the 
courts. But the great combines of to-day are of a far different 
kind. They are not builded on trust agreements at all. The 
name trusts hasclung to them, but they are in fact gigantic corpo- 
rations which take over the ownership of the different establish- 
ments entering the combine. The firms and corporations now 
taken into a greater corporation lose their individual existence, 
they sell out, very often not for money but for securities in the 
new corporation. So in forming combinations to-day there is not 
as of old any standing agreement between owners of different and 
at one time competing plants for the operation of plants under 
one direction and the pooling of earnings. Formerly the separate 
existence of the different parties to a trust was maintained after 
they had agreed to pool their issues ; now this separate existence 
disappears altogether, consequently there are no agreements and 
no chance of attacking the modern day trusts as conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, for now there is but one corporation, not many, 
making up each trust, and where there is but one corporation, one 
firm, one individual, there can be no conspiracy. So argue the 
builders of trusts, so have they gotten around the common law. 

But cannot statute law reach them? Cannot they be pro- 
hibited by such law? And this resolves itself into the question 
can state or nation constitutionally forbid one firm to buy out the 
plant of another, one corporation to buy an additional plant? 
For this is just what the building of present day trusts amounts 
to in the eyes of the law. 


SO HERE again the trust builders defy the people. And so, 
we are brought brusquely back to the question that many men, 
who have shunned socialism as poison to our industrial progress, 
are asking with some alarm: is there no escape from the trust 
evil save in state socialism? And if the trusts are a natural 
growth, there can be but one answer: there is no other escape, 
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for if the growth of trusts is a natural one, that growth will go 
on despite any obstacle that legislation may throw in its path. 

But is the growth of the trusts a natural one or is it largely 
artificial? And if it is largely artificial it can be largely checked 
by taking away the artificial stimulus to such growth. Further, 
the trusts sustained by artificial stimulus can be destroyed by the 
withdrawal of such support. And to how many of our present 
trusts do our railroads afford this artificial support in the shape 
of rebates? To almost all, all of those most baneful and free from 
the checks of competition because preferential railroad rates 
protect them against it. Therefore it follows that the national- 
ization of our railroads would destroy the most baneful of our 
trusts, by taking their artificial props away. 








But our builders of trusts declare that their growth is 
natural, beneficial, not baneful. The great combinations make 
possible economies in production as well as in distribution, do 
away in great measure with the waste of competition and so can 
afford to reduce prices. They can dispense with numerous super- 
numerary employees, salesmen and others who are necessarily 
employed in great numbers under the competitive system, though 
they tread in each other’s tracks, beat over the same ground, 
work at cross purposes. Thus the growth of trusts is throwing 
thousands of drummers out of employment. 

It is hard on the drummers but it enables the trusts to reduce 
costs of doing business and so puts them in position to reduce 
prices. But do they? If they did there would be no loss to 
labor, no decrease in the chances for good and remunerative 
employment, though the services of many in many wasteful 
directions, where there is pulling at cross purposes, could be 
dispensed with, forthe reduction in prices would lead to increased 
demand for goods and this to demand for increased hands. There 
would indeed be a re-arrangement of employments which would 
work hardship to some but result in benefit to the community as 
a whole, for the more labor spent in distribution that can be 
saved, the more men so engaged who can be dispensed with with- 
out lessening the effectiveness of the machinery of distribution 
and hence the more men who can be employed directly in pro- 
ductive work, the greater will be the wealth produced, the greater 
the wealth to be divided, the greater the rewards of labor. But 
the trusts do not give to the general public the benefit of the 
cheapening of production and distribution which they claim. 
They are organized to give the benefit of this cheapening to the 
owners of their securities, with the result that labor does not 
share in the increased productiveness of its own labor, that 
increased productiveness going to increase the income of the 
wealthy to be spent in display, which in good part is but another 
name for waste. 


SPEAKING of the growth of trusts, which he regards as 
natural and as a whole beneficial rather than the reverse, Mr. 
Robert Dornan, carpet manufacturer of Philadelphia, late Presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Club, and one of the few business 
men who do not get their opinions ready made at the hands of a 
narrow metropolitan press, but exercise independence of thought, 
declares that of course the trust system has its evils and recog- 
nizes that ‘‘ the great evil of the trust system is the power that is 
given them to crush out opponents by means of illegal compacts 
with railroads. This is the great evil. The testimony in the 
Standard Oil investigation before the Industrial Commission 
shows this discrimination in freight rates which makes it possible 
to ruin competitors. Thisevil needs the attention of Congress.”’ 
And asked if he believed the cure for the evil was to be found in 
government ownership of the railroads he responded: ‘‘ That is 
a question. To my mind, government regulation, rather than 
government absorption, should be tried first.’’ 

A great deal, all things considered, for a Republican to say. 
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As HEAD of the Sugar Trust, Mr. Havemeyer had one reason 
for attacking the sugar schedule of the tariff that has generally 
been overlooked. He attacked the schedule on two grounds, 
first, that the rate on raw sugar was extravagantly high, and, sec- 
ond, that the difference between the tariff rate on raw and refined 
sugar, or in other words the tariff protection to the trust, was not 


half great enough. He said that the duty on the raw sugar that © 


went into each pound of refined was about 172 cents, that if it 
was not for this most exorbitant tax refined sugar could be sold 
for from three to three and a half cents a pound. And in truth 
it is a tax that falls most inequitably, for sugar being an article 
of general and wide consumption it is a tax of which the rich 
and the poor man pay practically equal shares, regardless of 
differences in their wealth. In fact it amounts to an annual per 
capita tax of about $1 per head. 

Now it is not likely that Mr. Havemeyer, as one of the 
wealthy, has any special objection to taxes falling in this way. 
If he consults his pocket he certainly has none. But there isone 
bright feature connected with this tax, and it is to this bright 
feature that Mr. Havemeyer objects. The high duty on raw sugar 
and consequent raising of the price of sugar in our markets gives 
great encouragement to the sugar beet growers. And this is an 
encouragement that Mr. Havemeyer would were not given, for 
any growth of this industry, with its accompanying and widely 
scattered sugar beet factories, must destroy the supremacy of the 
trust, break its hold on our markets. Indeed it is quite con- 
ceivable that the development of beet sugar factories should, the 
present tariff schedule being maintained, close the Trust refineries 
entirely, the beet sugar factories supplying the markets with 
sugar for less than the price of cane sugar plus the duty. And 
finally the beet sugar industry might so develop that such sugar 
could be produced more cheaply than cane and competition 
between the sugar beet factories bring down the price of sugar 
to a lower level than the Trust could or would supply sugar though 
there were no duty upon it. And then would the imposition of 
the present high duty on sugar find its justification, that duty 
merely resulting in placing a present burden on consumers that 
they might reap a future benefit. Moreover, the beet sugar 
producers claim all this though we must confess that we have our 
grave doubts over the possibility of ever supplying the country 
with beet sugar as economically as it could be supplied with cane 
sugar. 


AT PRESENT our people consume about two million tons of 
sugar, and only about 40,000 tons of this are beet of home pro- 
duction. However, this beet sugar production has grown from 
practically nothing to its present proportions during the last 
decade,.and under the stimulus of the Dingley tariff promises to 
expand rapidly. It may here be said that beet sugar factories 
must be reared in close proximity to the beet fields and so be 
scattered over the country wherever sugar beet culture takes 
hold. Moreover, these factories turn out white sugar ready to 
put on the market without further process of refining. There- 
fore, as such factories grow in number the ground must be cut 
out from under theSugar Trust. Soit is that anything which 
gives encouragement to sugar beet culture, as the high tariff on 
raw sugar, constitutes a menace tothe Trust. At this stage of 
the industry, when its roots are not fairly in the ground, when it 
could not stand alone, the repeal of that duty would no doubt 
crush it and free the Sugar Trust from danger of competition on 
this side. So is Mr. Havemeyer’s plea for a reduction of such 
duty one founded on self interest. Of course the annexation of 
Cuba and the Philippines as parts of the United States and the 
establishing of trade with these islands on a basis of absolute 
freedom, would have a like effect on the beet sugar industry and 
inversely on the Trust as a repeal of the duties on raw sugar. So 
we have the explanation of Mr. Havemeyer’s statement in 
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response to a query before the Industrial Commission, ‘‘ that the 
Sugar trust has 11,000 stockholders, enough to take Cuba, and 
they would do it if they could.’’ 





ANOTHER bit of evidence going to substantiate the fact that 
the tendency of the period is toward consolidation in railroads, as 
in other things, is offered by the seemingly well founded reports, 
that have called forth no denials from the parties at interest, that 
the New York Central Railroad, operating directly about 2,400 
miles of road, is about to effect a 999 year lease of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, operating about 400 miles of line. Such lease, 
to be followed, it is said, by that of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and, possibly, the Boston & Maine, will give to the 
New York Central a virtual monopoly over the traffic between the 
New England states and the West, but, above all, give that road 
access to two great sea ports and so the power to use the one to 
bleed the other, browbeat the merchants and shippers and elevator 
men of each into making concessions and paying tribute to the 
managers by threatening to divert traffic from one port to the 
other if demands are not complied with. 

And here let it be said that over the New York Central lines 
Boston is only fifty miles further from the West than New York, 
while it is half a day’s sail nearer to Liverpool. Consequently, 
for the shipment of grain hauled from the West over the New 
York Central, Boston and New York are about on a par, one 
having no material advantage as an economic point of shipment 
over the other, save such as the railroad may arbitrarily make. 
So the lease of the Boston & Albany by the New York 
Central will give the latter unquestioned power to make or 
unmake the grain export trade of Boston and to a lesser extent 
that of New York. 

‘This lease effected,’’ a New York Central authority is 
reported as saying, ‘‘and it will be possible to make extraordinary 
economies in operating expenses, while there can be no longer 
competitive rates from rivals seeking Boston and Albany traffic.’’ 
That is to say the New York Central will gain a monopoly of the 
transportation of New England traffic west and profit accord- 
ingly by putting a monopoly tax, in the shape of increased 
charges, made possible of imposition by the elimination of com- 
petition, on New England products shipped west. 

Such are the results expected to accrue from such consolida- 
tion. It is expected that economies can be introduced so that 
the costs of moving freight from New England west will be 
decreased, but it is not expected that the charges for moving such 
freight will be reduced. In short, the proclaimed advantages of 
the consolidation are not to accrue to the users of the roads but 
wholly to their owners. This is what we see everywhere, in 
industrial no less than railroad consolidations, and so the antag- 
onism to such consolidations though, in many cases, they do 
doubtless make savings possible, economize labor, increase the 
wealth producing power of the country. It is not that such con- 
solidations do not carry benefits, but that the benefits are monopo- 
lized by the few that the masses array themselves in bitter opposi- 
tion, ready, after French fashion, to cry down with the trusts. 

Tis rightly said that politics make queer bed fellows. But 
who could have conceived of anything more incongruous and 
despicably belittling than Governor Pingree, of Michigan, and 
Secretary Alger wrapping themselves in the same blanket, 
announcing to the world that they are in hearty accord on all 
fundamental questions and going forth together to do battle with 
one who, having blocked their paths, has gained their common 
enmity ? General Alger has been identified with the very policies 
and his name has been synonymous with the very political 
methods that Governor Pingree has declaimed against in embit- 
tered terms, yet now, drawn by a consuming desire to defeat his 
political enemy, Mr. McMillan, for re-election to the United 
States Senate, Pingree joins hands with Alger, endorses his 




















candidacy for the Senate, declares that he is for him first, last 
and all the time, though he must know in his inner heart that 
Alger stands first, last and all the time for those very things and 
methods which he has decried with all the vehemence of one 
whose whole soul is in his work. 

PINGREE having proclaimed his entire satisfaction that the 
anti-trust declarations of General Alger were thoroughly sincere, 
and having publicly endorsed his candidacy for the Senatorship 
and announced with all emphasis that he was for him first, last 
and all the time, General Alger, on his return to Washington, 
and knowing that his position on all questions of public policy 
had been identical with the President’s, his views in harmony with 
those of his chief, no doubt felt fully justified in declaring that 
‘‘Governor Pingree was for President McKinley first, last and 
all the time.’’ For how, indeed, could anyone approve the posi- 
tion taken by Alger on questions of public policy without 
approving the position of President McKinley, for both stand on 
the same ground, entertain the same views? And surely no 
honest man could be for Alger first, last and all the time and not 
approve the stands on public questions that he had taken ? 

So we say that General Alger was not without grounds for 
assuming that Governor Pingree was for the President. He 
could not have assumed otherwise if he thought Pingree were an 
honest, upright man. But Pingree lost no time in taking excep- 
tion to General Alger’s statement of his position. He made 
plain the fact that he did not approve of the President’s stand on 
matters of public policy and was not for him; that he was 
opposed to territorial expansion and denounced the President in 
unmeasured terms as ‘‘an advocate of the murders and the 
destruction being visited upon the innocent Filipinos ;’’ that he 
was ‘‘ opposed to trusts and to legislation which fosters, creates 
and encourages them,’’ while he hinted the President was not ; 
that he was out of touch and sympathy with the political methods 
of Mark Hanna, from which the President had profited and 
which he doubtless approved, at least as a means to an end. 
Yet Alger is in perfect touch and sympathy with the political 
methods of Mark Hanna or worse and Pingree is for him; he is 
identified with and thoroughly approves of the Philippine policy 
of the President which Pingree denounces in the President, yet 
Pingree is for him ; there is no more reason to believe that Alger 
is opposed to trusts, save after the manner of the demagogue, 
than there is to believe that the President is opposed, yet Pingree 
is ready to vouch for Alger as an earnest opponent of trusts 
while condemning the President as friendly thereto. Hard is it, 
indeed, to pick any grains of sincerity in this. Asa shattered 
idol of the people must Governor Pingree henceforth lie. 


AND yet General Alger declares he can see no impropriety 
in remaining in the cabinet though he has made a firm alliance 
with one who denounces the Philippine policy of the Adminis- 
tration and the President as an abettor of the murder and des- 
truction of innocents, who calls the President to account as a pro- 
tector of the trusts aud defender of legislation that fosters and 
creates them, who holds up the President to public reproach as 
a party to dishonorable political methods—though he has joined 
hands with one who attacks the Administration and to make war 
on one who defends it! Let us hope that the President will have 
backbone enough to tell his secretary that in rendering comfort and 
aid to one who assails the Administration he has made himself a 
party to such assault and must cease to be a member of the 
government whose plans and policy he is doing much to block 
by strengthening the hands of one openly and declaredly antagon- 
istic to the Administration and its aims. 

THOUGH our exports of merchandise for the eleven months 
ending with May last exceeded our imports by the reported 
value of $495,267,053, and though in the fiscal year previous 
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thereto our exports exceeded imports by the stupendous value of 
$615,432,676, we are shipping gold in very considerable volume, 
$20,000,000 or thereabouts having gone out in the month of June. 
For nearly two years the flow of gold had been in our favor. Not 
since July 1897 had exports of gold in any one month equalled 
imports which had indeed exceeded exports, during the twenty- 
one months from August ’97 to April ’99, by $168,000,000. We 
got this gold because Europe owed us debts on current trade. But 
now we are shipping gold and we ship gold to pay debts. But 
how is it possible that we are owing debts in Europe, after two phe- 
nomenal years, or rather twenty-three months, in which our exports 
exceeded, or are estimated in our trade returns to have exceeded 
our imports by the grand sum of eleven hundred and ten millions 
of dollars? Well, we are now owing Europe because Europe has 
paid that debt. But how did Europe, or better the world, pay 
this debt? She only sent us $168,000,000 of gold, while during 
the very same months in which we received this gold we sent to 
Europe $46,000,000 of silver in excess of the silver which we 
imported from the rest of the world. So after allowing for this 
there is still a round billion of debt to be accounted for, The 
consensus of opinion among the exchange banking houses of 
New York, and as reported in the Commercial Chronice, is that 
during these months Europe sent back to us and sold on our 
markets $400,000,000 worth of securities that she had bought 
from us in years gone by. Of course, the proceeds of such 
sales gave Europe a credit with which to offset $400,000,000 of 
debt, But still there is left $600,000,000 of debt to be accounted 
for. And how was this settled for and the balance squared, so 
that at last we find the debt balance going to the other side of 
the ledger and find ourselves shipping gold to settle it? Well, 
we have to accumulate just about such a sum every two years, 
or $300,000,000 a year, to pay (1) interest charges on our mort- 
gages and bonds and stocks, etc., which are held abroad and 
still amount in the aggregate, after allowing for the reduction of 
the past two years to about $4,500,000,000 ; (2) freights earned 
by foreign shipowners ; (3) expenditures of Americans abroad in 
excess of expenditures made by foreigners visiting us and draw- 
ing their expenses from abroad. So after everything is summed 
up our net accomplishment during the past two years is the 
reduction of our foreign debt by $400,000,000, or about one- 
twelfth of our foreign indebtedness. 

AND now that Europe has settled up her current indebted- 
ness to us by sending back to us some part of what we might call 
our funded foreign debt, and that the merchandise balances in 
our favor have fallen back to more normal figures, we are again 
subjected to a drain of gold. Yet though our reported exports 
have so fallen and our imports so risen that the balances in our 
favor have been much reduced of late months, such balances have 
continued to run at a rate that one would suppose would be about 
sufficient to enable us to provide for all our interest and freight and 
other charges without the shipment of gold. Thus in May the 
merchandise balance in our favor was reported at $23,704,861. 
But was it really as large as reported? The true answer seems 
to be that it was not and for this reason: Of our merchandise ex- 
ports valued at $93,000,000 one-third were manufactured articles, 
Now in making up the trade reports all exports are valued ona 
basis of the ruling quotations at the time of shipment. But asa 
matter of fact probably a large percentage of our manufactured 
exports were shipped on contracts made several months before 
and on a basis of lower prices. Therefore the net value to our 
manufacturers of the exports of their products during May was 
doubtless considerably less than that reported. And then the 
chances are that our imports are, as a whole, usually under- 
valued, it being to the interest of importers wherever there are 
ad valorum duties to undervalue the goods subject to such 


duties. 
So it is almost certain that the actual merchandise trade 
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balance in our favor in May last was somewhat less than that 
reported. But there is another factor bearing on the shipment 
of gold and of prime importance that we have no means of meas- 
uring. What part, if any, further sales in our markets of our 
securities on European account may have had in the gold ship- 
ments we cannot tell. But this doubt and a late awakening to 
the fact that through such sales Europe may pull gold from us at 
almost any time causes some of our better informed financial 
journals to give space to little cries of startled alarm. ‘‘If 
through the last year and a half,’’ says the Financial Chronicle, 
‘“ we have received and absorbed Europe’s holdings of our securi- 
ties in sufficient amount to more than pay our phenomenal trade 
balance, what will happen or how are we to manage when we 
have a very much smaller trade balance which will be the case 
the coming twelve months ?”’ 

Well, it is quite evident what will happen. If Europe sends 
us securities when we have no phenomenal merchandise trade 
balances, no balances more than sufficient to pay current interest 
charges, etc., there will be nothing for it but to pay for them in 
gold. So we will ship gold, and just as we ship gold the power 
of our bankers to absorb the securities sent to us will diminish 
for after some considerable amount of gold has gone the banks 
will find it necessary to refuse to extend greater accommodation 
to the stock buying community, then the absorbing power of 
that community will be largely gone and then if Europe still 
insists on sending us more of our securities there will come a 
crash and prices of securities will drop until the European 
holders, unwilling to sell at such low prices, withdraw the 
pressure, And this might be quite a time, for the first effect 
of the crash would not unlikely be to make the Europeans 
more anxious to sell, not less. 





GENERAL OTIS, evidently at the instance of Washington, 
has sent a dispatch for the edification of the American people 
and summarizing the situation in the Philippines. We suppose 
it is meant to allay any uneasiness, for it is couched in roseate 
terms. We are told that for the present campaigning is about 
done, the elements forbidding ; that we must wait patiently until 
the rainy season is over before resuming the aggressive opera- 
tions that will put an end to all resistance to our arms in short 
order. Then with all too evident a purpose of magnifying that 
which has been accomplished, we are informed that the Tagalog 
country is largely in our control, that our lines extend from 
Imus on the south to San Fernando on the north, a distance of 
sixty miles. That is to say, that we have about as much hold 
on the Philippines as Lord Howe would have had on the Ameri- 
can colonies if he had succeeded in extending his lines along the 
shores of the Delaware from Philadelphia as far northward as 
Trenton and southward as far as Wilmington and no further, 
and General Otis’ dispatch gives about as much basis for 
encouragement as would have a dispatch of Lord Howe that 
he occupied a large part of the Pennsylvanians’ country and 
had so penned his letter that the English people might have 
drawn the inference that the subjugation of the thirteen colo- 
nies was about accomplished. 

Further, General Otis declares that the insurgent armies 
have been scattered in all directions, that the largest force or 
insurgents consists of a body of about 4,000 to the north of San 
Fernando, that there are possibly z,o0o0 armed men who could 
be assembled in the province of Cavite, that the rest of the 
insurgents have scattered in small bands of from 500 to 50. 
Thus we are left with the impression that there are not more 
than eight or ten thousand armed insurgents all told. But if 
such is all the force opposed to us it is a wonder that our army of 
thirty odd‘thousand men should not have accomplished more and 
should be powerless now, even though it be the rainy season, to 
put an end to resistance, So we are rather inclined to doubt 
General Otis’ estimates of insurgent strength. 





FINALLY we come to the assertion that the only thing that 
keeps the rebellion alive is the hope of United States aid, the belief 
that there isa strong Pnilippine party in the United States and the 
hope that it will come into power with the next election and 
recognize the independence of the Philippines. ‘‘ This,’’ adds 
General Otis, ‘‘is the influence which enables them to hold 
out.’’ 

But this seems hardly reasonable. When the American 
colonies were struggling for independence there was a strong pro- 
American party in England that had been stirred up by Franklin. 
But was the known existence of this party in Britain at any time 
the only influence encouraging or enabling the Americans to hold 
out? Decidedly no, yet it is probably true that if there had not 
been such party in Britain the colonies would not then if ever have 
won their independence. And so it is hardly likely that the Fili- 
pinos are alone sustained in their resistance to our superior forces by 
an indefinite belief in the existence of a Philippine party in the 
United States that sometime, somehow will do them justice, 
though it is certain that the only chance the Filipinos have of 
gaining their independence lies in the existence of such a party. 
So let us hope that such party may grow, gain the reins of govern- 
ment, do the Filipinos justice, give them a fair start. ‘‘ For,”’ 
writes General King, lately returned from the Philippines ‘‘ the 
capability of the Filipinos for self-government cannot be doubted 
and given a fair start they will surprise our people by looking out 
for themselves infinitely better than our people imagine.’’ 


HAVING concluded as early as last April that our forces in 
the Philippines were all too insufficient to make effective headway 
against the Filipinos, and having urged the raising of part of the 
provisional army that reinforcements might be sent, General 
Miles’ friends claimed for him the credit of having foreseen three 
months ago what the incapable military advisers of the President 
are only now beginning to see while they even yet hesitate to advise 
a public call for troops, being loathe to admit that their judgment 
was wrong, or fearful that there would not be hearty response to 
such acall. At any rate a general call is shunned while plans 
are laid for the quiet organization of regiments of the provisional 
army just so fast as recruits can be enlisted. By pursuing this 
plan of procedure the War Department can at least hide from the 
public eye a possible failure to secure volunteers for Philippine ser- 
vice in the desired number by simply covering such failure by the 
bald-declaration, at any time, and that no one outside of the secret 
can disprove, that the number of men enlisted made up the 
desired quota, that it had never been the purpose to raise more 
regiments than had been raised, 

But General Miles having thus been brought into the con- 
troversy py his friends, his enemies have sought to do his repu- 
tation injury and throw discredit upon his judgment by digging 
up recommendations made by him nearly a year since, in regard 
to the first Philippine expedition. Thus in a contemptible spirit 
the New York Suv seeks to swamp him with ridicule by declaring 
that ‘‘ General Miles’ ‘ original’ theory was that an expedition 
of five or six thousand men was all that would be needed for the 
Philippines.’’ But this was his theory on the assumption that it 
was our intention to treat the Filipinos as free men, not subjects, 
hold but a coaling station in the Philippines for ourselves, give 
the islands as a whole over to their rightful possessors, accord 
to the people the right to erect forms of government to their 
liking and recognize the independence of the islands. And then 
an army of five or six thousand men at most would have been as 
large as we would have had any need for in the Philippines. 
Such a force, under such conditions, would have been more 
ample than a force of ten times the number under the conditions 
that we have made. And then too our additional burdens on 
account of the Philippines and left us as a legacy of the Spanish 
war would have been but a few millions and we could have 
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repealed the war taxes of a hundred millions a year. But as 
it is we must maintain all these taxes, for we will have need 
of the hundred extra millions they will yield. To carry the 
country through the next fiscal year without a deficit the war 
taxes must be maintained. And why? Because, though the 
war with Spain ended nearly a year ago, Mr. McKinley’s war 
in the Philippines will cost us $100,000,000 a year for an 
indefinite time to come. And every dollar of this money will 
be taken out of the hard earnings of the American people, 
What do they get in return ? 


THE ALCHEMIST’ S DREAM. 
EARIED by long standing over test tube and retort, 
W despondent with half conviction bred in upon him by oft 
recurring failure that he was pursuing a deceptive and 
fruitless trail, racked in body and in mind, the alchemist sank 
into his chair, fell into the troubled sleep that gives to the mind 
no rest, and dreamed : 





In the very depths of despair, with his fondest expectations 
unrealized and almost ready to admit to himself, as a scoffing 
world of science had long drummed in his ear, that they were 
indeed unrealizable, that he had thrown away his life in search of 
the undiscoverable, he leans despondently over his blow pipes 
and retorts with his heart filled with conflicting emotions, with 
despair getting the uppermost hand of hope, at the point of 
sweeping his test tubes and retorts from off his table into one 
great rubbish heap as so many seductive tempters that have been 
the ruin of his life. In this despondent mood, with all the world 
black before him, with death with all its uncertainties more 
alluring than life with i's sea of shattered hopes, he mechanically 
picks up a vial of acid and pores it over one of the baser metals 
heaped in hopeless confusion before him. And as he vaguely 
looks, with eyes rather focussed on a more distant vista, he sees a 
change, a decomposition, going on before his eyes and lo, as he 
looks, the sparkle of gold, standing out from the baser metal, 
strikes his astonished eye. Forgetting the dismal forebodings of 
a moment previous, absorbed with what he sees before him, with 
reawakened hope he repeats the experiment, only now so 
mechanically and heedlessly made, with all senses alert. And 
again he sees the same startling results, hope gives way to con- 
viction, the philosopher’s secret is his, gold is not a primary 
element at all but a compound, one of the components of which is 
in the acid, one in the baser metal, that by bringing the two 
together gold can be made. Periodic systems of the chemists 
may teach to the contrary, prove that this cannot be, that gold is 
a primary element, that as such it cannot be made by man, for 
there is nothing to make it out of. But here is the evidence of 
accomplished fact, gold is a compound, can be made and the 
secret is his, the derided alchemist’s. But now the derision he 
can stand, visions of wealth float before him and, guarding well 
his secret, he proceeds with feverish haste to make gold. So 
laying in stores of the baser metal and fortune giving acid he 
secretly plies his trade, piles up gold upon gold, million upon 
million that he piles away in his vaults. 

But at last, worn out with his labor, longing for rest and a 
life of ease in which he may realize the pleasures that his wealth 
can give, pleasures that are foreign to him while his gold lies 
piled up in one great hoard known only to him and to which he 
labors to add, he stops his toil and thinks. And then he realizes 
that his hoarded gold which brings him no return could be made 
to yield him a princely income, an income that would assure him 
of all the material pleasures that mortal man can want, and 
without inpinging at all upon the principal of his wealth, if 
only he should invest such gold in bonds and debts, loan it to his 
fellow men. 

So he muses, muses that if he is ever to reap pleasure from 
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his wealth and enjoy a life of ease the time is now, and thus 
thinking, he takes himself to his banker, explains that he has 
ten millions of gold which he wishes to invest in government 
bonds. But the banker, frugal man with eye open to the main 
chance and with irons of his own in the fire to roast, explains 
that gold so invested will yield but 2'% per cent. a year, a very 
meager return, but that he knows a way in which it can be 
invested so as to yield a good 6 per cent. as interest and a profit 
through an enhancement of the value of the principal besides. 
And then the banker explains. A railroad is projected through a 
rich country, a railroad that will tap a country here rich in agri- 
cultural products, here in timber, here in minerals of coal and 
iron. And to build this railroad several hundred miles in length 
it is estimated will take ten millions of hard cash, but that it is 
proposed to capitalize it at much more. Twelve million and a 
half of bonds it is planned to issue and as much stock besides. 
‘* Now,’’ says the banker, ‘‘ these bonds which bear interest at 
5 per cent. I will sell to you, Mr. Alchemist, for 80 cents on the 
dollar. Then you will get $12,500,000 of bonds for $10,000,000 
of gold, and this will be enough money to build the road which it is 
estimated can readily earn enough money to pay not only interest 
on the bonds, but a dividend on the stock besides. Getting twelve 
millions and a half of 5 per cent. bonds for ten million dollars, the 
interest on your investment will be really 6'{ per cent. a year, 
and besides I am authorized to give to you a bonus of one-fourth 
of the capital stock. The rest of the capital stock is of course to 
be distributed among the promoters and those who have advanced 
the preliminary sums for organization and survey as recompense 
for their services.”’ 

Quite taken with this proposition the alchemist cleses with 
it, hands over his $10,000,000 of gold, gets back $12,500,000 of 
bonds, certificates for $3,125,000 of full paid and non-assessable 
stock, and retires with such to live at ease upon the promised 
income. And regularly thereafter at semi-annual periods he clips 
the coupons from his bonds, so collects the interest and lives in 
magnificence. Meanwhile the road is built, the country through 
which it runs develops, iron foundries and steel mills are built, 
lumbering enterprises multiply, traffic increases, the earnings of 
the road increase, interest on the bonded debt is more than earned, 
a surplus accumulates and at last a dividend is paid upon the 
common stock. . With all this apparent prosperity the bonds of 
the road rise until far more than par is offered for them, while 
the stock of the road also advances. 

Then Mr. Alchemist who bought these bonds at eighty and 
thinking of the profit he might realize by selling such, goes and sees 
his banker. ‘‘The bonds,’’ says the banker, ‘‘I can sell for you 
for more than par, sell the twelve million and a half of bonds so 
as to realize you fifteen millions of dollars and invest the proceeds 
so as to yield you six per cent. Thus where you now get $625,000 
as interest on the bonds you can draw an income of $900,000, 
increasing your income $275,000 by a simple change of investment. 
The stock of the railroad, one-fourth of which you hold, is now 
paying a dividend of 5 percent. promises to continue paying 
such or a higher dividend and is selling for 80 per cent. of par, 
The balance of the stock, $9,375,000, I think I can get for you 
at 80 or for $7,500,000, and the stock at such price will yield you 
614 percent. So for one half of the sum you may realize from 
the sale of your bonds I can get you such stock and for the other 
half an equal amount of equally good stock of an allied road.’’ 

So Mr. Alchemist figures that for his $12,500,000 of bonds 
paying 5 per cent. he can get $18,750,000 of stock paying 5 per 
cent., and this striking him as a very favorable proposition, he 
closes it. Adding this to the stock already held he finds himself 
the possessor of a fortune, as represented by railroad stocks, of 
$21,875,000. And then he returns home to take up the even tenor 
of his ways, live his life of ease. 

Several years pass without a cloud or speck on his financial 
horizon to trouble him. A decade has gone since he first invested 
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in this road, put aside his retorts and crucibles, began tolive a 
life of ease, gather the fruits of his wealth. 
morning to find to his surprise that the roads whose stocks he 
holds have passed their dividends, he begins to realize that the 


He awakens one 


income he had looked on as assured is no more, much troubled 
he seeks his banker. From him he learns that freights have been 
forced very low by the pressure of competition, that the earnings 
of the roads have been much cut into though the traffic has been 
well sustained, that the outlook is gloomy, that indeed default of 
interest on the bonds and receivership for the roads is not impos- 
sible. Thus more than ever alarmed he turns to the banker, 
which gentleman points to the prosperity of certain industrial 
establishments, certain iron furnaces and steel mills, the securities 
of which can be bought at a price promising fair returns, and 
advises poor, disturbed Mr. Alchemist to sell his railroad stocks 
which still can be sold, though the sacrifice must be great, and 
invest the proceeds in the dividend paying stocks of the afore- 
said industrial establishments. This advice Mr. Alchemist decides 
to act upon and directs the banker to sell his railroad stocks and 
buy the stocks of said iron furnaces and steel mills. When the 
transaction is completed he finds his fortune of twcnty odd mil- 
lion of dollars invested in railroad stocks shrunk to ten millions 
invested in industrial stocks. 

Yet he has still a fortune as large as he made in making 
gold and soon he finds cause to congratulate himself, the rail- 
roads in which he had investments going into receivers’ hands, 
the stockholders being threatened with the prospect of an assess- 
ment and at the same time an issue of second mortgage or junior 
bonds to come in between the first mortgage bonds and the stock, 
and on which of course, interest would have to be earned and 
paid before anything could be divided among the stockholders. 
Later he sees all these prospects realized, he rather felicitates 
himself on his good luck than broods over his loss and for a year 
or two he is little concerned. 

3ut then one of the industrial corporations in which he has 
invested reduces its dividends, to be followed by another and 
another. Looking over the reports he discovers that their profits 
show a diminution as compared to other years. He inquires as 
to the cause and is told that competition with other establishments 
situated along other roads has grown more severe, that they have 
found it hard, indeed impossible, to hold their own with such 
establishments which seem to be outstripping them. ‘Thus it 
seems to him that the paths of the industrial plants in which he 
has invested are strewn with thorns, He asks why it is that 
rivals are outstripping them and the managers cannot explain. 
Is it that such rivals are so situated as to produce more econom- 
ically and so sell cheaper? His managers deny it. Is it that they 
are better managed, more up-to-date, more alive to the progress 
of science and the needs of the trade? His managers are loathe 
to admit it. But what then? They are at sea, cannot explain, 
and yet as month follows month it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that they are being outdistanced, hopelessly outdistanced, 
They struggle hard to hold their own, cut prices to hold trade 
until there is not a sufficient margin of profit in production to 
earn dividends and dividends are passed, until there is not enough 
margin to earn fixed charges and they are driven into bankruptcy, 
Thus with ever increasing uneasiness and feeling of utter help- 
lessness Mr. Alchemist witnesses one industrial plant after an- 
other in which he has invested pass its dividends and drift into 
bankruptcy, to be followed by foreclosure sales and the wiping 
out of his holdings until at last he is left penniless, stripped of 
his great fortune. 

And then he muses on this great change in fortune, runs his 
memory back over the years, investigates and he sees things that 
he did not see before, things of which he had not dreamed. He 
sees that he made ten millions of gold with very little actual 
labor, he sees hat this gold built a railroad, developed a fair 
country, put life into trade and industry, gave employment to 
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men. He sees it paid the men who graded the roadbed and laid 
the track, he sees that it paid for the ties and rails and bridges. 
He recalls that for this gold he got twelve and a half millions of 
bonds and one-fourth as much stock while three-fourths as much 
went to the prime promoters of the road. He sees indeed that 
the road was capitalized for $25,000,000 or two and one-half 
times what it really cost and realizes that when it was paying 5 
per cent. on bonds and stock it was really paying 12% per cent. on 
cost, that as it paid interest on the bonds from the very begin- 
ning and began paying dividends on the third or fourth year it 
really paid for itself inside of a decade. And he sees that the 
people who paid the freights thus paid for the road but that 
under this system they would never own it never mind how many 
times over they might pay for it. He is startled at this thought 
and questions: is this right? ‘The world answers yes, those who 
build the road should have interest on their investment, other- 
wise they would not build. 

But who built the road? Did he with his ten millions of 
gold or was it they who graded the roadbed, laid the track, cut 
the ties, rolled the rails, built the bridges? His ten millions he 
sees was but the grease that set the wheels revolving, put labor 
to work. But should he not receive a good interest for the use 
of grease so valuable? The world answers yes. But after all 
what did this grease, what did this ten millions cost him? Did 
it cost him enough to entitle him to the fruits of the toil of all 
those engaged in the building of the road, to the actual owner- 
ship of that road? Was his labor in making this ten millions of 
gold as valuable indeed as the joint labor of all those who built 
the road, so valuable indeed that the ownership of the road itself 
and interest thereon forever, interest at 121% per cent. per annum, 
was only a fair recompense for its use? True, he did not get 
this exclusive ownership, finally he lost even part ownership for 
the bankers had wheedled him out of it. But this did not 
change the primary fact and he marvels that such a thing could 
be so. 

But he investigates a little more, looks a little further behind 
the curtain. He sees that when the banker induced him to put 
his gold into the bonds of a prospective railroad that such 
banker and associates went off and invested in undeveloped coal 
and iron and timber lands, and also town sites along the line of 
such road. And when such road was built they were thus in 
position to reap first profit from the development of such lands. 
In all the great enterprises, in consideration of their ownership of 
these lands they were given a share, and so in the mines and in 
the industrial establishments, the iron furnaces and steel mills, 
they became ‘part owners. And as these mills prospered they 
prospered. Finally after Mr. Alchemist was induced to sell his 
railroad bonds and invest in railroad stocks these speculative 
bankers with these industrial interests began to bleed the railroad 
for the advantage of such industries with the final result that the 
railroad dividends were passed that the dividends of the industrial 
plants might be increased, all of which was used to induce Mr. 
Alchemist to sell out his railroad stocks, thus systematically 
depreciated, and invest in industrial stocks thus systematically 
appreciated, incidentally parting with half his fortune in the 
operation. To all this Mr. Alchemist awakens and he further 
sees that this change made, the bankers having also changed 
their investments, buying what he sold and selling what he 
bought, also changed their tactics, They began to bleed the 
industrial establishments that the profits of the road might be 
built up, interest paid on watered capital, dividends declared, and 
above all that industrial plants in which they were interested and 
situated on other roads might prosper. So discrimination in 
freight rates such as to make it impossible for the establishments 
in which Mr. Alchemist had invested to assemble the raw products 
of manufacture and market the products as cheaply as their 
rivals. And so in the race they were outdistanced, so bankrupted. 
This Mr. Alchemist sees, the answer to the unexplainable he has. 
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He sees that some one other than himself has discovered a phil 
osopher’s stone, and a stone, though different, withal so effective 
as to have been the means of stripping him, him of the phil- 
osopher’s stone, of all his gold. 

And now a poorer but a wiser man, he soliloquizes. If I 
made the money that paid for several hundred miles of railroad, 
developed a section of the country, set labor to work, why 
could not the government make money to do the same work? 
And if it could, which it obviously could, why should it not and 
thus secure the ownership of such road to the whole people 
instead of some few, secure the profits of such road for the whole 
people instead of making it a charge upon the whole people for 
the enrichment of the speculative cliques? Is it that if the 
government should so issue money so much would soon be issued 
as to so inflate the currency as to destroy confidence with the 
final result that such currency would cease to pass current and 
men resort to barter in the exchange of goods, fearing to take 
that which was steadily depreciating ? But no, it cannot be this 
for drawing a lesson from his experience he sees that out of 
profits the road he built might have retired all the money issued 
to pay for it in the course of eight years. Thus the roads them- 
selves would retire the money issued to build them, thus leaving 
room for the issue of more money to build more roads as needed 
and thus would the people come to own their own railroads, thus 
would over charges and the evils of freight discrimination, so 
destructive of honest industry, so inducive to fraud and dis- 
honesty, bribery and corruption cease. 








And then our alchemist awakens from his dream to the 
fact that the philosopher’s secret is not his, that he has neither 
made nor lost a fortune, but with the truth borne in upon him 
that there is a philosopher’s secret known to many, used by 
many, but far different from that he sought and that there is a 
philosopher’s stone that the government can make, a stone by 
which idle labor can be turned into productive, wasted labor into 
wealth, life breathed into industry, hard times, idleness and want 
bred of idleness banished from the land. 

WHERE THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS ARE. 


Mr. Wharton Barker, Editor of THe AMERICAN’: 


In an editorial of your valued paper a short time ago, you 
wrote that go per cent. of the savings of the people were in bank 
in that portion of the United States lying east of the Ohio and 
north of the Potomac, that California had 5 per cent. and the rest 
of the states the other 5 per cent. 

If Iam not imposing upon you, I would thank you very 
much to let me know what the deposits are in these various sec- 
tions as given above. 

Oakland, California. CuAs. J. R. BUYTTLAR. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 
1897 gave the number of savings institutions in the United 
States as 980, carrying deposits in the aggregate of $1,939, 376,035 
—the property of 5,201,132 depositors. Of these deposits $1,737,- 
099,370 were carried by 668 mutual institutions and $202,971,- 
210 by 312 joint stock savings banks. The latter institutions 
have greatest hold in California where, in 1897, fifty-six banks 
held $127,929,281 of deposits or nearly 65 per cent. of all the 
savings deposited in joint stock banks. Indeed in only two 
other states have such banks had any considerable growth, namely 
in Iowa where there were reported 166 savings banks, with de- 
posits of $28,585,655, and Illinois with twenty-six joint stock 
savings banks with deposits of $26,589,141. It will be under- 
stood that all such banks are organized with a view to the profit 
of the stockholders while the mutual savings funds are, or should 
be under their charters, conducted solely for the benefit of the de- 
positors, the officers simply receiving deposits as trustees, invest- 
ing such savings and collecting the interest on the investments 
for the profit of the depositors, all the earnings of the institutions, 
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after paying expenses, being divided among or held for the 
depositors pro-rata according to the size of their deposits, for such 
depositors are in fact the owners of all the property of the savings 
funds, the trustees of which merely hold it for them. As a mat- 
ter of business convenience, indeed almost necessity, the trustees 
of such institutions fix the rate of interest or rather dividends on 
deposits in advance, their effort being to fix the rate of interest 
so that interest payments or dividends to depositors will about 
absorb the total net earnings of the institutions or the total fund 
applicable for such division. Any part of the fund not so divided 
is held for the mutual benefit of the depositors, and the trustees, 
wishing to keep on the safe side, naturally aim to provide such 
a fund by not undertaking to divide as interest on deposits quite 
as much as they expect to earn as interest on investments, over 
and above costs of management. 

These mutual institutions have their greatest development in 
the New England and Eastern states. Indeed with the excep- 
tion of eleven (four in Ohio, five in Indiana, and one each in 
West Virginia and Wisconsin), all of the 668 mutual saving funds 
are located in such New England and Eastern states, that is in 
those states east of the Ohio and north of the Potomac. So it 
will be seen that the savings institutions in the eastern country 
are constituted on a very different basis than those in the western 
and southern states. But, as a matter of fact, outside of those 
states where the mutual savings funds have control of the field 
to the practical exclusion of joint stock savings banks, and with 
the exception of California, savings institutions have had no great 
growth. Of course, it does not follow that the people of the 
country west of Pittsburg and south of the Potomac have accu- 
mulated no savings and have had no surplus savings to invest ; 
rather does it indicate that their savings and accumulations have 
found direct investment in developing their agricultural resources 
and in productive enterprises and are now represented in farms 
and homes and buildings all of which, under our deadening 
system of finance, we have depreciated while making more valu- 
able all savings deposited with savings funds. But still, and 
largely because of such system of finance conceived in the interest 
of the drones and not of the workers, there is little doubt that 
the surplus wealth production of the whole country is being 
drained into the eastern states, not for equal distribution among 
the masses, for industrial workers and owners of productive 
plants have been stripped of surplus earnings even as in the 
South and West, but for the profit of society’s parasites and their 
vast army of servitors which latter, together with the drones of 
more moderate circumstances, make up a large percentage of 
savings fund depositors. And by society’s parasites we mean 
those who live on society, sup at society’s table without giving 
full value in return ; live not by producing wealth but by laying 
tribute on those who do and whose work, if they do any work, 
consists largely in concocting and executing schemes for despoil- 
ing their fellow men, which latter work is largely the business of 
those of our wealthier citizens who are actively engaged to-day, 
as well as many smaller fry who strive to follow in their wake. 
And it is into the hands of these men profiting from dishonestly 
gained rebates, from the dishonest watering of stocks, from the 
wrecking of industrial enterprises unable to stand in the face of 
railroad discrimination, and the defrauding of investors—into the 
hands of these men and the hands of their servitors, content to 
degrade themselves by fawning before such men that they may 
receive some of the drippings of their ill gotten fortunes, that the 
savings of the country are going to-day. 

The wealthier do their own investing through their own 
brokers, their lesser servitois do their investing through the 
savings funds. And so such savings funds grow and so do they 
grow in the eastern country where the rich find it pleasantest to 
spend their fortunes and where their servitors of many degrees, 
from scullery maid and lackey to tradesman and his employees, 
of necessity congregate. 
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And now of the distribution of these savings funds and their 
deposits. In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
before referred to we find that of 668 mutual savings funds 457, 
with deposits of $810,971,090, were located in the New England 
states, and 200, with deposits of $894,718,314, in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 
Thus there were only eleven mutual savings funds in all the 
southern and western country, one in West Virginia with deposits 
of but $249,333, and ten in the entire western country with 
deposits of $30,466,088. Moreover, four of these ten, and with 
twenty-six million out of the thirty million deposits, were located 
in Ohio. Nor, with the exceptions of California, Iowa and 
Illinois, afore noted, have stock savings banks made any great 
growth in the country where mutual savings funds have no exis- 
tence. Thus there are 312 joint stock savings banks reported 
with deposits of $202,971,210, but 258 of these with over $183,- 
000,000 of deposits were located in the states of California, lowa 
and Illinois, leaving only fifty-four distinctive stock savings 
banks, with less than twenty millions of deposits, for all the rest 
of the country. Of these, thirty-four were located in the southern 
states and held deposits of but $10,229,747. 

To recapitulate we have then the following picture which we 
may preface with the remark that it does not include the deposits 
subject to check in the savings departments of those joint stock 
banks that are operated under charters permitting both a com- 
mercial and savings bank business. But the savings deposits in 
such banks, and subject to check, amounted all told, to but $44,- 
037,529, so that their inclusion in the picture could by no chance 
much change the color as it here appears. The picture is that 
presented on a whole in 1897, though it must be added that there 
is want of uniformity in the dates of the reports from the different 
states and on which this picture is madeup. Thus, reports received 
from some states show the condition of savings banks in the latter 
part of 1896, while others report conditions at different dates in 
1897. But for our purpose this lack of uniformity is of no 
material consequence. 









































Mutual | Stock Total Total 
Savings| Deposits. Savings Deposits. Savings Deposits. 
Funds. | Funds, Institutions. 
New England States . 457 Ss. wie aba & ke 4 457 $810.971,090 
Esstern states *. . 200 | 894,718,314. } F 200 894.718 314 
Southern States... t | 249 333 354 | $10,248,747 36 10,493,080 
Middle Western | 
States f “oes 10 | 30,466,088 212 | 62,487,444 222 92 953 532 
Western and Pacific 
States? .... Siw ele 4 ee a 65 130,240,019 65 130 240,019 
Total United S:ates. 668 = | $1,736,404,825 312 [$202,971 210 980 $1,939 376,085 


* New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 

+ One savings bank in District of Columbia, thirty-four in southern states. 

{ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 

2 California, Utah, Montana. (Other western and Pacific states reporting no savings 
banks proper.) 


Half Rates to Colorado. 


The Chicago & North-Western Railway will sell tickets to 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Glenwood ‘Springs, Col., 
at one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00, June 25th to July r1th, 
tickets limited to October 31, 1899. The Colorado Special leaves 
Chicago 10.00 A. M. daily, arrives Denver next afternoon, and 
Colorado Springs same evening. Only one night en-route. All 
meals in’ Dining Cars. The Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.30 
P. M., daily, arrives Denver and Colorado Springs the second 
morning. No change of cars, either train. For particulars call 
on agents of connecting lines or H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv?. 


How’s This ? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Oatarrh, that cannot be cured 


by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
bim perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 
Wrst & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WALpinG, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per boitle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free, 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best.— Advt. 
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THE POLITICAL HOROSCOPE THROUGH SOUTHERN 
GLASSES. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


At this time it is desirable to know in every part of the 
nation the state of public sentiment in every other. Here in 
Louisiana, notwithstanding the persistently sounded notes of 
prosperity dinned into our ears by the old party organs, there is 
a spirit of unrest and a desire for change that our people do not 
expect at the hands of either of the old parties. 

An effort is put forth here to turn our people towards the 
Republican camp, ‘To effect this we are told of the great 
prosperity that prevails in those sections that have been true to 
the Republican party and the gold standard, and we are counseled 
to do as those sections have done, turn to the Republican party 
for relief. But our people have seen the country jump out of 
the Republican frying pan into the Democratic fire, and wice 
versa, SO many times in the past sixteen years, only to be worse 
burned at each repetition of the performance, that they have 
become wary of acting precipitately in political matters, and the 
disposition appears to be to examine carefully the claims of any 
organization applying for their suffrages in the coming contest. 

The grind of the gold standard, that has been the more 
securely fastened upon us by each of the old parties, in turn, 
during the past twelve years, has reduced our people to desperate 
straits of poverty, and we cannot afford to make another mistake 
in the campaign of 1900, we must have relief. 

The tactics of the Democrats in 1896 had the effect of mis- 
leading many into the belief that the leaders of that old party 
sincerely repented their surrender and long service to the money 
mongers and monopolies to the great injury of the people, and 
that they had returned in good faith to their allegiance to the 
people. But the disposition of those leaders now, to shift the 
issues raised in 1896, to meet on half way ground those who 
repudiated the Chicago platform and bolted the movement then, 
causes thinking men to doubt, to question the sincerity of the 
professions and motives of those leaders who engineered the 
Chicago convention, and put out the candidate who captured 
the St. Louis nomination at a later date. This disposition to 
trim, now, raises the suspicion that the Chicago platform was 
not the result of honest convictions of right working in the 
minds of men determined to do their duty by their people, but 
that it was a bundle of expedients of a lot of political nonde- 
scripts to be used to carry them into office; and, failing this, 
it would, at least, accomplish the destruction of that young 
giant, the Peoples party, the only organization that promised 
relief to the people by the destruction of their oppressors, the 
great corporations and their agents in the leadership of both the 
old parties. To have captured and destroyed this great spon- 
taneous movement of the people would have been a great work 
in the interest of the money power and monopolies. It has been 
almost effected. Shall we rest supinely and permit the final con- 
summation? ‘The people of the South are not disposed so to do. 

While the Populists of the West see in the Republican 
leaders the chief agents of the money power in fastening upon 
them the new slavery, which Horace Greely characterized as ‘‘a 
little more refined, but none the less cruel than chattel slavery,’’ 
and can, therefore, never have any common grounds of coalition 
with Republicans, so the Populists of the South look upon the 
Democratic leaders in the nation as equally traitorous to their 
peopie, and, holding that, ‘‘once a traitor always a traitor,’’ 
Populists can never consent to be merged by fusion into an 
organization so led by traitors. Continued fusion means extinc- 
tion of the Peoples party. 

If the Democratic party proposes, now, to take up the work 
of the Peoples party then our mission is ended, and there is no 
further need of our continued organization. But what evidence 
have the Democrats given us of such a purpose? Does the 
Chicago platform enunciate one single principle of reform 
demanded by us? Does it propose a change in the fundamental 
principle of that system of money which has, time and again, 
proved so destructive of the prosperity, the civilization of all the 
peoples of the world, 

Does it say anything about a fundamental change in our 
system of self-government, the representative system, that has 
proven such an utter failure in practice? ‘To each of these ques- 


tions we are compelled to answer, no; emphatically, no. 

If they offered us direct legislation we could accept their pro- 
fessions and, in good faith, turn our work over to them ; but this 
they do not. 


They are not prepared to admit, with all the cor- 
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ruption and abuses of the system, that representative republican 
government is a failure. The simple fact that direct legislation 
covers all other questions, gives the people all power over their 
public servants, and over legislation, and the fact that Democratic 
leaders refuse to tender this power back to the people, compels us 
to look upon their professions of penitence and purposes to 
reform abuses with distrust, and as not to be accepted in that 
faith which would justify us in either disbanding our organiza- 
tion and retiring from the field of our labors, or, in further 
imperiling its existence by fusion. The mission of the Peoples 
party is not ended, and will not have terminated until our people 
shall have been placed in full control of government through the 
system of direct legislation. 
J. T. Howell. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


GOOD ADVICE—ACT UPON IT. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

From January rst until June rst, 1899, I was sick, not able 
to stir out from home, but in that time I sent four subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN. — I secured these by showing THE AMERICAN 
and telling the price to persons who chanced to call at my house, 
and three others told me they would send for it and get others to, 
On the 16th I was well enough to go to an adjoining precinct, 
where the club members reorganized on the Cincinnati plan. 
There was a small but enthusiastic gathering. I had only to 
show THE AMERICAN and tell the price to get three subscribers 
that evening. I only mention this to show our comrades every- 
where how easy it is to get subscribers to our great national 
journal. When you show the paper and tell them the price has 
been cut from two to one dollar to enable everybody to take it, 
they realize that the price will not more than pay expenses of 
the paper with a very large circulation. ‘They also see it is the 
paper to lead the reform movement to success in 1900 if we, the 
rank and file, will only circulate it. 

Brother Populists everywhere, I appeal to you, each and 
every one, to spend a little time, and it will take but little and 
little effort, to get up a club, and send it in at once. Now 
is the time. Let us all go together on a grand rally for at least 
one million subscribers. They can easily be made just by 
making the effort. That, with close organizing on the Cincin- 
nati plan, insures success in 1900. Organizing a club is also a 
small job. It only requires a few hours’ time, and it isan excel- 
lent time to get subscribers. Then let three or four members 
see to it that the paper is shown to everybody in the precinct 
and give them a chance to getit. This I say from actual ex- 
perience. I have raised many clubs for reform papers, and I 
have organized some precinct clubs. Either is pleasant work 
and not at all hard. 

Brother Populists, I appeal to you everyone, everywhere, 
to remember THE AMERICAN came to us when we were 
stranded on the waves of fusion. It hoisted our banner for 
humanity and its publishers cut its price in two for the 
sake of the cause. This was a very great personal sacrifice ; let 
us show to the world that we can appreciate that noble deed, 
that requires so much backbone and humanity to perform. We 
can best show this by rallying in a million subscribers. This is 
a small job for us all, and small compared with what THE 
AMERICAN is doing for us ; small compared with what the result 
will be 

This is only our duty towards the national journal that is 
so gallantly leading the fight for humanity, and it is only our 
duty to do this for the great sacrifice it has made for our cause. 
Many eyes are watching what treatment we will give THE 
AMERICAN ; let us prove that we are worthy of the help of 
great men and great national papers printed in great metropoles. 

I find our comrades in this part more anxious to organize 
than ever, all anxious to get in trim for the 1900 campaign. Yet 
but few have been taking any papers, though all are willing to 
subscribe. In addition to the three subscribers mentioned at the 
club meeting a comrade made a club for another reform paper at 
the same meeting. The million subscribers for THe AMERICAN 
need not interfere with other reform papers. Everybody should 
take their state papers in addition toit. It would be hard to 
find a man harder pressed than I am, and am in bad health 
too, but I take four reform papers, read them all, hand them 
out to my neighbors, watch owt for subscribers, attend all the 
club meetings in my precinct and then feel that I am doing very 
little for the great cause of humanity. 


Caldwell, Ga. R. J. Cook. 
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I HAVE begun organizing a Peoples Party Precinct Club and 
have five members enrolled. I have not encountered any trouble 
as yet, and don’t see why in the world the rest of the Kansas 
mid-roaders are so inactive. I am positively certain that if they 
started out by visiting their neighbors of the Populist creed in 
the evenings, it would not be long before the whole state would 
ring with stalwart Populism of precinct club rule as_ per 
Cincinnati plan of organization. I, personally, was quite timid 
to push in front and waited to see some one else start the ball 
rolling, but seeing that no one was taking any action, I responded 
to Milton Park’s bugle call. One of my members is a life-long 
Democrat, but I got him to sign after a little wrestle. If the 
precinct clubs could be organized, and I hope they will ‘be, 
Barker will receive a tremendous majority for his candidacy, and 
should W. J. Bryan and J. K. Jones kill a fatted calf in honor of 
reunion of the Democracy, we will carry him into the White 
House with the fury of a cyclone. 

ANTHONY DOLEZILEK, Rossville, Kan. 
Rk 

THAT Populisiic principles are growing every day and ob- 
taining greater hold upon the hearts of the people, goes without 
denying. If we have the courage and sense to push forward and 
do our whole duty, our fondest hopes will be realized. 

A. H. Livincston, West Plains, Mo. 
* 

Al, intelligent Populists now see the awful mistake of 
fusion ; it brought dissension and confusion, but the Populist 
principles—the principles of eternal truth—seem to stand forth in 
renewed splendor. I will make an effort to get the people aroused 
before the active campaign of next year. 

H. J. DENNtson, Nordhoff, Cal. 
7 

FusION cast a damper over the true blue Populists of the 
South and caused many of our small papers to go under. The 
Populists of this part of the country are well pleased with our 
nominees, Wharton Barker and Ignatius Donnelly, and we predict 
a good circulation for THe AMERICAN in the South in the near 
future. 

J. J. Hormaway, Clem, Ga. 
UK 

In my vicinity Democrats and Republicans of a conservative 
character are disgusted and lukewarm, and it is probable will 
either fail to vote or vote the reform ticket. The Populists here 
were terribly discouraged on account of the sell out in 1896, but 
none, to my knowledge, have apostatized. About one hundred 
failed to vote in this county in 1898. The signs of the times now 
indicate a rupture of the ‘‘twin’’ parties and a large defection 
therefrom by the labor element. 

R. S. Davis, Kirby, W. Va. 
Kok 

THE Democrats would have died long ago if they had not 
resorted to stealing platforms. Nowa few office hunters want to 
steal direct legislation from the Populists to make a union reform 
_ party. If they want union let them come into the Peoples party 
and they will have union. 

E. Muzzy, East Branch, Pa. 
yy 

I TAKE fifteen or twenty reform papers and find the expense 
a burden, but still I realize the immense importance of supporting 
our press in this crisis, and I take pleasure in handing you enclosed 
check for renewal of my subscription to THE AMERICAN. 

SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS, Vincennes, Ind. 


* 
‘4° 


WE have organized in our district a precinct club of twenty- 
nine members. We never voted more than twenty-seven strong, 
and that for Bryan and Watson. We will, I think, cast a good 
vote for Barker and Donnelly in 1900. ‘There are more in sym- 
pathy with the mid-road Populists than there ever were before. 

T. B. Stmpson, Bethpage, Tenn. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, 
destroy microbes, cure headache, billiousness and constipation. 
All druggists. —Advt. 


WE direct your attention to our special clubbing offers 
printed elsewhere. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Render Unto God’s Children their Heritage that None [ay Suffer 
from Want. 


‘auperizing the Rich. By ALFRED J. FERRIS. Philadelphia: T. S. 
Leach & Co. $1.25. 


A decidedly novel book is this. Teeming with originality of 
thought, expression and style ; written by one whose soul revolts 
at the thought that the road to riches and the modern day meas- 
ure of worldly success lies in trampling upon the rights and oppor- 
tunities of one’s fellow men ; breathing the spirit of hope, present- 
ing a new-born remedy, child of the author’s brain, for the social 
evils that afflict us we welcome it, as we welcome all works 
penned by those who, breathing the spirit of love and charity 
and the brotherhood of man, earnestly strive to uplift the down- 
trodden and make this a better and happier worid to live in. 
Differences of thought and expression will such men have, different, 
often radically antagonistic remedies for the evils which they see 
and would eradicate or ameliorate they will offer, the remedy of each 
one will be all sufficient in his own estimation, and better, more 
effective, more practical than that of any other, and, though 
there can be only one best, we welcome the presentation of them 
all, for so only can we discover that which is best or rather, 
gathering thoughts and suggestions from many, piece together 
that which will be best. 

Regarding socialism from the view point of the unbending 
disciples of Karl Marx, who build their ideal social fabric around 
the idea of ‘‘ from every one according to his means to every one 
according to his needs,’’ and not as it has taken root in England 
and makes greatest headway in the United States where the aim is 
expressed in the words, ‘‘ to every one according to his deserts,’’ 
rather than in the words ‘‘ to every one according to his needs,’’ 
Mr. Ferris looks upon socialism as destructive of all indi- 
viduality, as calculated to check the progress of the human race 
so dependent on the preservation of that individuality that spurs 
man to greatest exertion and leads to the development of greatest 
efficiency, and so he discards socialism as a remedy for the evils 
that beset us. If men may not enjoy the fruits of increased 
exertion, if they must share, indeed give up those fruits to the 
less energetic, to those content to work in grooves, putting forth 
no exertion to increase the efficiency of their labor, what incen- 
tive can there be to individual enterprise, and without such 
enterprise what chance is there for progress? Clearly there can 
be none. So reasons our author, so he sums up the case against 
socialism. But through socialistic measures, through govern- 
ment ownership of natural monopolies, public ownership of 
public franchises we would restore this individuality, this reward 
for superior efficiency that is now so sadly impaired for private 
works operated under public franchise and natural monopolies 
in private hands are not worked for the common welfare, rail- 
roads are not common but preferential carriers, and so it is that 
men are deprived of the fruits of increased exertion, that ‘‘ to 
every one is not given according to his deserts,’’ and by giving 
this, securing to men the just rewards of superior efficiency we 
would develop individuality, not take it away, give an impulse to 
progress, not retard it. 

However, this is no place to be drawn into a dissertation 
upon the phases of socialism. We have noted that Mr. Ferris 
turns away from socialism and noted why. And on the other 
hand he finds that there is something radically wrong with the 
competitive system, for results do not work out as we are brought 
up to believe they should and indeed must under freedom of 
competition. 

Must then we discard the whole system? Our author 
answers no, we must purify it. Results do not work out as they 
should, rewards are not fairly distributed, there is gross, intoler- 
able injustice under our competitive system because there is not 
freedom of competition, freedom for the development and exer- 
cise of individual efficiency thereunder. Granting of favors and 
preferences that shut off opportunities dwarf such development 
and so great inequalities in the distribution of wealth appear. 
Those who hold the brief for the House of Have explain that 
‘*the wide variations in the distribution of wealth are ordained 
by God, because He has made men of unequal powers.’’ ‘‘ But’’ 
rejoins our author, ‘‘ these variations are due largely to favor, 
not merit ; let us make the distribution of favors equal, and then 
we shall see how much inequality God has really made.’’ 

Well put is this. We do not start the competitors fairly in 
the race. We handicap some greatly in the race and, counter to 
all rules of fair play, we put the handicap weights upon the 
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weak not upon the strong, upon those laboring under disad- 
vantage, not upon those who have greatest chances. So we start 
men in the race for wealth, do not start the poor and rich with 
equal opportunities, but heavily handicap the poor and place the 
poorest under the heaviest handicap. What wonder then that 
the poor do not often wiu their way to the front, what wonder 
that there is outcry against the injustice? What chance have 
the children of the very poor wage earners to fight their way to 
the front? ‘‘ The long period of development, of training, of 
education, of strengthening for future struggles, is in their 
case,’’ remarks our author, ‘‘ simply left out. They pass, like the 
lower animals, from their mothers’ breasts to the ranks of bread 
winners.’’ And then? ‘‘ The fighting is grim in the bread win- 
ning ranks. They are facing the heaviest artillery of the age, 
the most accurate small arms, the most thoroughly trained 
soldiers, the greatest captains, the most efficient commissariat. 
And they—they have the arms God gave them, though not 
knowing their proper use ; they have no training and no leaders ; 
and their day’s supplies are what they can win by their day’s 
fighting. Truly an inspiring opportunity to learn the art of 
war.’’ 

But what can be done for these of God’s children who are 
robbed of their childhood and sent out to fight life’s battles without 
preparation, the preparation that is their fortunate brothers’ and 
that gives such the whip handle over them? Much can be done, 
much ought to be done, much must be done before we can gain 
favor in the eyes of Him whose Child taught us the brotherhood 
of man. But we here have but to concern ourselves with that 
which our author would have us do. 

And “ Paupetizing the Rich,’’ what a peculiar title! Like 
the headings of the chapters, quite Carlylesque in their quaintness 
and mysticism this title is more of a puzzle than a guide but 
more seductive for this very reason. Such whet our curiosity and 
in no way satisfy it ; we are forced to pull aside the veil to see 
what lies beyond. So let us drop this veil. We are introduced 
to the world’s charitable list, to the charity that helps to work 
and that which helps to idleness, that which uplifts and that 
which pauperizes. Dole out charity to a man in destitution, give 
him but enough to sustain life and we but help him to idleness, 
we pauperize him. Give with more liberal hand, give not alone 
bread but give him seed grain and we give him the means to help 
himself, lift himself out of destitution, develop his efficiency, 
start him on the high road to success. Further, give this help to 
him as a condescension and we degrade him. ‘To really help him 
we must give it to him as a right, as we give education in our 
public school system ; not at all as a condescension but because 
we owe it. 

So much at present for charity to the poor. Nowa word as 
to charity to the rich, to the children of the rich. We have seen 
how giving parsimoniously to the destitute may pauperize ; by 
giving with free hand to the children of the rich, giving them 
seed grain and teaching them to use it not as seed grain but for 
display may equally unfit them for work, may serve as helps to 
idleness and so pauperize them, that is, make them dependent on 
the charity of others, even though it be of parents, for their daily 
bread. And just this sort of pauperizing is going on at both ends 
of the social scale at the same time, we are training the upper 
class to idleness by giving too much; the lower by giving too 
little. Surely the world’s charitable list needs re-arrangement. 
And be it remembered that in re-arranging it we must arrange it 
on a basis of equality. Otherwise our charitable gifts will lose 
their effectiveness. We cannot afford to reduce the recipient of 
charity into a fawning creature; we must give charity so as to 
make him respect himself, value it, turn it to profitable use, make 
a manly man. If we fail in this our charity has pauperized and 
been wasted. 

Here then we have the key around which Mr. Ferris unfolds 
his plan for banishing pauperism. Give unto God’s children 
their rightful inheritance of which they are now deprived, give 
them the help, the charity which is theirs of right and none will 
suffer from want, none be in need of the charity of condescension, 
the charity that degrades and pauperizes. And what is this 
heritage of the people in which each child born into the world 
is entitled to share equally with every other child? It is the 
people’s property in ideas, the heritage of the ages, the inventions, 
the knowledge, the discoveries that have been handed down to 
us and that enable us to make our labor more productive, pro- 
duce more wealth at a smaller expenditure of labor. And to 
whom goes this heritage now, who inherits it, who reaps the 
advantage? The Consumer; for all these inventions and dis- 
coveries, etc., have resulted in lowering prices and increasing the 
purchasing power of the dollar. And who is the Consumer ? 
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Everybody? Yes, but not in equal degree. The greater one’s 
income the greater one’s consuming power. In other words, the 
more dollars one has the greater is the share of the peoples 
heritage that one may command. Hence it is that the greater 
part of the common heritage of the people goes to the rich ; the 
poor are deprived of their just share and so sunk in undeserved 
poverty. 

“Every general efficiency which the advance of science and 
invention puts into the hands of industry,’’ writes our author, 
‘*is really a free gift to the Consumer.’’ And why? Because 
the result is to cheapen the price of the product, the advantage 
of which the consumer reaps. And half of this gift is to the 
first five million of our people who have or had (census of 1890) 
a consuming power equal to the lower 60,000,000. Now this 
gift our author proposes to tax away and then divide up equally 
among all the people. How? By putting a tax on the producer 
who has cheapened production by the use of some labor saving 
machinery and equal to such cheapening. Naturally such pro- 
ducer would add such tax to his selling price. Consequently 
there would be no cheapening in price to the consumer, the con- 
sumer would pay the tax and in proportion to his purchases. 
And then the tax so collected, half collected from the upper five 
million, half from the lower 60,000,000 would be divided equally, 
as a national dividend, among the whole 65,000,000. 

Now our author suggests that the government reclaim the 
Peoples Property in ideas as far as 130 years back by taxing all 
users of machines or devices invented during that period, and 
the patents on which have expired, to the full amount of the 
savings in the cost of production made possible by such machines. 
And this saving he roughly guesses would be about equal to the 
present cost of production. Hence the tax would approximately 
be roo per cent. with the result that prices would be doubled. 
Consequently the purchasing power of every man’s income would 
be cut in half. But the tax thus collected would be divided as a 
dividend among all the people, so the income of all would be 
increased and the income of the poorer increased more in this way 
than it would be cut down in the other. 

How in the world we could ever assess such a tax with any 
degree of accuracy and equity we do not see and Mr. Ferris 
throws no light upon the subject. He tells us that it would be 
both simple and practicable., Simple in theory it is, most com- 
plex it strikes us it would prove in practice. In truth it seems 
to us that there is a much more direct way in getting at the same 
general end. If with the advance of science and invention, 
cheapening the labor cost of production, the volume of money be 
so increased as to keep prices stable all the profit to mankind of 
such invention would be to those who produce, be drawn as 
wages and profits, none to those drawers of interest and rents who 
‘“‘toil not neither do they spin,’’ and who doing nothing to 
increase the productiveness of labor have no right to share in the 
fruits of such increased productiveness. More simple and effec- 
tive would it be to thus keep prices stable than to attempt to tax 
this gift away and by such tax, the levying of which would needs 
be accompanied by a great increase in the volume of currency, 
hold up prices. There would have to be provided such increase 
of currency else there would be collapse and the end of the levy- 
ing of such tax not achieved. : 

In conclusion, we would say that the application of the 
Ricardian theory of rent to the law of wages, and which Mr. 
Ferris presents as a law of the Remuneration of Personal Services, 
is not new, as he evidently thinks, but is something that the 
Austrian school of economists laid stress on years ago. Neither 
is his exposition of the law of capital and interest, though it is 
not in harmony with the teachings of the doctrinaires, anything 
new. Finally, let it be said that whether the reader be attracted 
or repelled by Mr. Ferris’ remedial plan for the social inequalities 
of the time he will find this book well worthy of study, for in it 
there is much food for thought and from it he will be likely to 
draw some inspiration, though he fail to agree with the author’s 
plans, while from the first part of the book, at least, he can cer- 
tainly extract some entertainment. , 


** x 
The House of Hapsburg, Within and Without. 


Elisabeth, Empress of Austria. A Memoir. 


z ress By A. DE BuRGH. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


If the report be true, the engagement of marriage of Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, and bearer of 
thirty or more lofty and grand titles which more or less await 
every ruler of that old house of the Hapsburgs on entering the 
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world, took place on May 21st. The lady, who this time has 
moved his imperial heart, is the Duchess Mathilde of Bavaria, a 
sister-in-law of the Emperor. 

Uncertainty of life! Mockery of Fate! Was it not but 
a short ten months ago, on the 17th of September, 1898, that the 
same Francis Joseph, in the presence of an assembled audience, 
stood in the grand Kapuziner Church in Vienna, the last resting 
place of the Hapsburgs, and witnessed the solemn rites over the 
remains of Elisabeth his wife ; listened to the praise of her vir- 
tues and charms, to the sympathetic laments of a whole world, 
for a queen who died an untimely death by the hand of an assas- 
sin? So grieved, so bereaved was the old emperor that his 
ministers were anxious about his physical and mental welfare. 
He was then not the mighty and proudest emperor of his age, he 
was not the gallant King of Hungary with erect and haughty 
bearing, he was a sore-stricken, heart-broken husband, a man 
who lay in the dust before that unknown power, which had of 
late smitten his house so often. And, once more, when the last 
sacerdotal blessing was pronounced and he and his magnificent 
suite were about to leave the vault so precious to him, once more 
he turned mechanically toward the coffin, and suddenly, stretch- 
ing out his arms toward the remains of his so much beloved wife, 
and with a look of inexpressible anguish fell heavily again upon 
his knees and, according to the author of this book, let his head 
sink upon the undraped lid of the coffin, which he passionately, 
convulsively and repeatedly kissed, hopelessly, helplessly, sob- 
bing aloud the while. His form quivered, and a convulsive 
shudder ran from man to man throughout the vault, through 
every one of the assembled audience, and the clergy themselves, 
familiar with death in all its aspects and sorrow, in all its degrees, 
wept and sobbed like children. 

And now comes the thunderlike surprise (?) of his second 
engagement, at a time when the court-mourning had scarcely, 
indeed had not, ceased. May it not be suggested, therefore, that 
there is something wrong in the house of the Hapsburgs, that 
somewhere there must be some sort of mystery about the mem- 
bers of that strange family ? 

The book before us is a ‘‘ memoir,’’ written as a ‘‘ memoir,’’ 
to be sold as such, And ‘‘ memoirs’’ seldom tell the whole his- 
toric truth of a person, nor do they give historic facts, from the 
historian’s point of view. The student of history who knows 
something more, who has read something more, and who wants 
to have tacts, will certainly not be satisfied with this fabricated 
story to the glory of the Austrian imperial family, in which 
one hears the emperor speak of his beloved spouse only. The 
book, therefore, as a ‘‘memoir,’’ makes delicious reading, and 
will be found highly interesting as a narrative and as a eulogy of 
the personal life of a remarkable woman. It also affords, to a 
certain extent, some glimpses of the life of the proudest court of 
Europe. ‘The author claims to write with authority, having met 
the queen occasionally, and to have obtained a great deal of his 
material from some of her exfourage, but those who feel some- 
what skeptical in regard to this must be excused. For, in 
meeting a queen a few times, one can scarcely feel privileged to 
write of her personal and domestic affairs, to recite facts of and 
about her private life, nor would courtiers ever dare to give the 
real truth of her family life for publication, since, as a rule, they 
are a part of those who are paid for not telling the truth. 

We may well term this book a work of an unqualified admirer 
of the House of Hapsburg and of the personality and talents of 
the Empress Elisabeth in particular. To some extent is the 
story of her sad and eventful life told very interestingly, con- 
clusively, but by far not convincingly. For, it is now no secret 
that one day the Emperor Francis Joseph found that his wife was 
insane. And insane she was pronounced by the leading neuro- 
tomists of Europe. The author describes in an interesting 
manner all that is practically needful to be known about the 
subject of this memoir, omitting, however, a great part if not all 
of the most interesting and valuable historic data, so well known 
everywhere, but especially in this country to-day. | Some chap- 
ters undoubtedly make the book the sort of reading that is highly 
fascinating, especially those which describe the empress as a 
woman, philanthropist, friend, mistress, student, reader, architect, 
traveler, wife and mother. She was considered the finest looking 
and most skilled sportswoman in Europe. The chapters dealing 
with her love and sorrow, her pleasures and afflictions will cer- 
tainly be read with much sympathy by every woman, but the 
love story, so well known, between the Empress Elisabeth and 
King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, is left only for imagination, as is 
also that of the death of her son, the crown prince, Rudolph. 

There are eighty illustrations in the book of every variety. 
One is at once impressed with the luxurious appearance of the 





volume so attractively bound and printed on fine paper. The 
fifteen chapters, each of which treat effectively of a period of the 
empress’ life from her very birth and childhood to her tragic 
death in Geneva, near the Hotel D’ Angleterre, all in all make a 
fair picture of this strangely romantic life and of the most beau- 
tiful of the crowned women of our age. 

The historic facts, on the other hand, would make the book 
read quite differently from what this gentle ‘‘ Memoir’’ is 
intended to be. We would, first of all, be confronted with a good 
many sad and shocking episodes in the family life of this most 
unfortunate of the reigning families in Europe. We would first 
of all recognize that the Empress Elisabeth suffered from the 
curse of her house, the royal family of Bavaria, a diseased mind, 
For decades she had restricted intercourse with her husband to 
occasional meetings, few and very far between. Pursued by 
insane restlessness, by physical and mental anguish, she flitted 
uneasily from land to sea, from mountain to desert, now unap- 
proachable, in company of a Greek professor, as her biographer, 
De Burgh states, or with some architect in Corfu or any other 
island ; to-morrow, again exchanging visits with her sister in 
sorrow, Eugenie of France, or shut up for a number of days at 
Meyerling, or at that ‘‘ Rosen-Insel’’ (Isle of Roses), in the 
middle of the lake of Starenberg, on the shores of which Passen- 
hofen, her native town, and the castle of Berg are situated, and 
where a memorial Chapel to the unfortunate king of the 
Bavarians had been erected. 

Another reason for all the trouble, and perhaps a more direct 
one, is the result of the education of the Hapsburg princes. 
Francis Joseph, himself a victim of the unenlightened education 
of the times previous to 1848, brought up his son in the convic- 
tiou, as is said, that ‘‘ humanity only starts into being with the 
baron ’’ ; that in order to show and produce breeding, it is neces- 
sary for a gentleman to keep himself aloof from the intellectual 
life of the country ; that a monarch must consult only his own 
conscience, his own will, in dealing with the happiness of nations. 
This, of course, explains to a great extent, the consequences of 
the misguided lives and ruined happiness of all the princes of 
that family, and of Prince Rudolph in particular. Had the 
Emperor thought like Frederick the Great and taken his maxim 
which he expresssd in one of his cabinet orders, that ‘‘ noble 
birth and titles are only tomfooleries, and everything depends 
upon a person’s own merits,’’ much pain and remorse would have 
been spared him, much of his natural trouble lessened, and he 
would have been saved many a sad experience perhaps. Instead, 
his family tried to bring Rudolph up in another atmosphere, in 
that poisonous society of misguided training of which one of our 
monthlies gave an excellent illustration: ‘‘ ‘ Atasoiree at Prince 
Lichtenstein’s,’ told the late Lord Lytton, ‘ to which I was invited, 
I took the liberty of inquiring of my neighbor, a dowager countess, 
if she was acquainted with Madame X., a celebrated writer and 
poetess, ‘ My lord,’ she answered in freezing tones, ‘c’est un 
autre monde.’ ‘It is another world you are referring to.’’’ 
And so it was. For the world of ideas being officially closed to 
Rudolph by reason of his high birth, he sought for friends in the 
demi monde. He was, considering his surroundings and the 
etiquette of the proudest court of Europe, the court of Vienna, 
not altogether responsible for the fault and the mischief which 
centered about him. And indeed, there are few prouder nobles, 
few haughtier families, than those old Hungarian magnates, whose 
imagination of their own worth laughs everything else to scorn. 
As was told the other day : at a festival given by the old Count 
Tassilo Festetics, the count refused to receive no less a personage 
than the Prince of Wales simply because he was accompanied by 
Baron Hirsh. 

Furthermore, the private family life of the Emperor and the 
Empress was truly not sufficient to elevate a mind such as Crown 
Prince Rudolph’s. Although the author is silent on the fact that 
Elisabeth, by fault of her own or by reason of other circum- 
stances, lived the most unhappy family life known in any royal 
family, the year 1859 almost witnessed a complete separation of 
the imperial couple, a bit of scandal which, of course, soon be- 
came the talk of all Europe. The Kaiserin left Vienna at that 
time and absolutely refused to see her imperial consort under any 
consideration, refused even to grant him ever so short an inter- 
view. She at first took up her abode at Corfu, in her grand 
castle ‘‘ Achilleion,’’ the most enchanting building of art in real 
Greek style, in the world perhaps, where she remained up to the 
hour when, hearing that her husband was about to leave Trieste 
in order to join her, she immediately boarded her yacht and set 
sail for the island of Minorca. hither the emperor followed her 
but did not succeed in meeting her, for scarcely eight hours before 
his yacht reached Minorca the Empress had fled to Madeira, from 
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whence she proceeded to the North, cruising in the British Chan- 
nel with a view of finally eluding her husband. He, much dis- 
turbed by his wife’s persistence, in thus persistently avoiding 
him, gave up the attempt, and returned to Vienna in a most un- 
enviable frame of mind. This estrangement is said to have lasted 
for more than eight years. What wonder then, that Prince 
Rudolph, having such examples in his very parents, should have 
turned his own family life into the worst. It is well known in 
Vienna that the day before the tragedy at Meyerling, the Prince 
had a stormy interview with his father, relating to his conduct 
to his wife, the Arch-Duchess Stephanie, and it is also a matter 
of fact that he parted from his father with blanched cheeks and 
every appearance of great mental distress. The Empress never 
liked her daughter-in-law, who, on the other side, gave her every 
reason to dislike her. There can be no doubt that the Crown 
Princess was the cause of a great deal of her husband’s and the 
whole family’s sorrows. 

In one respect the author is undeniably right. It is in the 
statement that Empress Elisabeth was the idol of her people, not 
so much of the Austrians as of the entire populace of Hungary, 
with little or no distinction of class. And so her husband. He 
is not only respected, but positively adored by the great majority 
of his subjects, be they Magyar, Czech, Illyrian or German, 
Croatian or Italian, Tyrolese or Ruthenian. This strong personal 
loyalty of the so-called hotchpotch of nationalities over which 
Francis Joseph reigns is a touching tribute to his honesty of pur- 
pose. And it is one reason why the world sympathises with him 
and ever did. His great misfortune has created many friends for 
him. The loss of the heir to his throne naturally costs the 
Emperor many sleepless nights, and now he is said to be told by 
those shrewd observers of royal politics and affairs, that with his 
death his empire will break up. 

What an agony it must have caused the old monarch and 
father to write on the 28th of January, 1889, with his own hand 
the following letter to the Pope! ‘‘ Holy Father, pray decide 
whether my poor son is to have Christian burial or not, exactly 
like any other man. I wish for no favor. As for myself, I am 
determined to abdicate.’? And the cross he has received. But 
for a papal dispensation would the grave of the last of the Haps- 
burg heirs to the throne be even bare of this only consolation, 
which is comfort alike to king and beggar. 

The romance of the imperial family of Austria is a sad one 
from every aspect. The ill fate that has pursued a proud, rich 
and ancient house did not end with the sad and lamentable death 
of her who, by reason of her great culture, of her great kindness 
and charm made the royal family much that it truly was. The 
central figure of that romance still lives ; another act is to open 
with him as second hero perhaps. ‘The death of the crown prince 
Rudolph left the Emperor without a direct heir of his own blood. 
And this becomes one of the reasons for his marriage, the engage- 
ment of which was announced of late. What will come forth is 
hard to predict, but it does seem that the house of Hapsburg has 
been stamped by fatality. Its treasure vaults, as far as precious 
stones, gold and jewels are concerned, are richer than any others 
in the world, but happiness never rested on Francis Joseph’s and 
Elisabeth’s brows, was never theirs, either in their young days of 
springtime or later when they knew life’s value better ; happiness 
has never been their lot, either in war or in peace, before the 
world or before themselves, in their diplomacy or in their love. 
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“This is emphatically a book 
that commands attention. 
The narrative is clean-cut and vigorous ; 
the fencing and the sea-fighting are 
authentic, and the narrative of the great 
fight of the Bon Homme Richard and 
the Serapis is a spirited piece of writing. | 

_—-* Among ¢he best of recent | 
American historical novels.’’—THE | 
SPRINGFIELD KEPUBLICAN. 


‘““THE BOOK ALTOGETHER IS A D 


POWERFUL SCENES, AND .. . CL 


‘‘Itis a great thing for American 
literature that we have had 
historical fictions so strong and vital in 
character . . it is a further cause 
for congratulation that one more of our 
younger school of writers has been able 
to add another volume so vigorous, So 
delicate in fancy. as RICHARD 
CaRveEL. /t ts a great story.’—THE 
Datty EAGLe, Brooklyn. 


ELIGHTFUL ONE, ABOUNDING IN 
EVER PEN-PICTURES OF SOME OF 


THE GREATEST MEN OF THOSE STIRRING TIMES —7he Evening Tele- 


graph, Philadelphia. 


‘RICHARD CARVEL is one of 
the most brilliant works of imagi- 
nation of the decade. It breathes the 
spirit of true romance and deals with the 
fortunes of brave men and fair women in 
a way that is fruly fascinating.’’—THE 
Press, Philadelphia, 


“The merits of the book [RICHARD 
OARVEL] deserve the welcome which 
it is receiving and it is likely fo be more 
thoroughly enjoyed than almost any other 
of the season’s novels.’’—From a second 
notice in THE BOSTON HERALD. 


‘““ONE OF THE Most DELIGHTFUL AND FASCINATING STUDIES OF 
MANNERS AND STORIES OF ADVENTURE WHICH HAS YET APPEARED 


IN OUR LITERATURE—Aamilion W. 


“A most readable and most de- 
lightful novel, equally pleasing in its 
matteras inits style, . . . anovel 
full of cleverness . to be wel- | 
comed as a notable addition to American 
fictitious literature.’’—THE macncaued 
EvENING GAZETTE, Boston. 


Mabie in the Outlook. 


“Strong, original and deligh ful 

. it is a charming story, and the 
lovers of a good novel will make a seri- 
ous mistake if they do not spend a part 
of their summer holiday in reading 
‘RICHARD CARVEL.’’’—BUFFALO Com- 
MERCIAL. 
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The attractive get up and outward appearance of this book, 











bearing the shield surrounded by the blue of old Yale, will surely 
go far towards finding it a spare place in the library of every 
graduate and undergraduate of the New Haven University, For 
the old Yale man and for him who studies within her time- 
honored walls to-day, this book must be a constant source of 
delight, recalling on the one hand past, and on the other present 
college associations and friendships. ‘There is also another class 
who will unquestionably welcome the present volume, namely the 
school boys who must within a year or so decide where to spend 
their college days. ‘To such the book has real value, as it carries 
a complete, thorough and detailed synopsis of the work required 
of the student at Yale, from freshmen to senior year. It is a 
decidedly wise and judicious move on the part of these Yale men to 
win a goodly number of hesitating recruits. On this ground much 
of the braggadocio and breezy self-laudation may be forgiven, the 
more so when we recall the zealous and determined way college 
men have of claiming the world for their own particular mother 
college. However, it is quite in order for the graduates of Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell and our own dear Old Penn to publish the 
claims and advantages of their respective Alma Maters and thus 
pick up the gauntlet thrown down by Messrs. Welch and Camp 
of Yale. Mr. Welch has done the greatest part of the book and 
to him much more than to Walter Campis the credit due. Camp 
is so well known in college athletics that he needs no further 
introduction, but for the benefit of the uninformed we will state 
that Mr. Welch was a member of the class of ‘‘89.’’ The illus- 
trations are numerous and most excellent, conveying a very good 
idea of the outward and physical appearance of Yale University, 
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New York: 


It is always with much pleasure and great satisfaction that 
the Englishman points the finger of scorn at the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of the Russian Czar. With what eagerness and with 
what publicity are the injustices and criminalities of the Russian 
rulers brought to light and commented upon! Born and bred 
under the stars and stripes we have no wish to uphold or com- 
mend the imperialistic government of the Czar, but it is a matter 
of much regret to notice the erroneous impressions of the 
northern empire taking root in the public mind. The punish- 
ment meted out to the agitator or Nihilist is indeed most severe 
and rigorous and in a country such as our own would not be 
tolerated, but Russian manhood is not that of the United States. 
In an imperial system of government the spirit of individuality 
is crushed and broken. When a people has lived under such a 
system from barbaric times they naturally come to look at 
things in a different light and accept the harsh and often brutal 
treatment of their rulers as a matter of course. Such is the case 
in Russia to-day. The Russian peasant is but a few years 
removed from serfdom and as might be expected is still far 
behind the standard of citizenship existing in some neighboring 
countries, Great masses as well as movements move slowly and 
many years must come and goere the pall of ignorance falls from 
the shoulders of the plodding Russian peasant. Dense ignorance 
and sheep like patience has ever led to gross and horrible abuse 
on the part of the ruling class in every country where such a 
state of affairs has existed. Wrong is always triumphant where 
a people has not the manhood to resist the aggressions of the 
numerically weak, but active and resourceful few. It is so easy 
to bleed a man if he submit to the operation quietly, and this rule 
also holds good in the case of nations and peoples. So, recog- 
nizing the frailties and weakness of man we are not at all sur- 
prised to notice the treatment of the political agitator condemned 
by the autocratic government of all the Russias. It will be 
asked: Would you permit such a condition of affairs to exist 
without lifting so much as the voice of protest? ‘To such we 
would make answer, assuredly no, but we would go about the 
business in a better and surer way though it may be slower. 
Instead of dogging the footsteps of the Russian Government with 
the cry of wolf, wolf, we would urge the cessation of all this 
and suggest that the mis-spent effort be devoted to the upbuilding 
and strengthening of the Russian that he himself may be brought 
eventually to a realizing sense of his own condition and power. 
Then the darkness will be dispelled and Russian manhood stand 
forth triumphant in its own mighty and irresistible strength. The 
course of writers of the George Kennen school makes worse the 
very conditions they desire to improve by exciting the violent 
opposition and stubborn resistance of the Russian ruler against 
those he considers as mere foreign busy-bodies. 

Were it not for the method of treatment indulged in by Mr. 
Merriman, we would be free to admit the present a really strong 
and useful book. Forgetting this our comment must be favor- 
able, for he has put his own and marked originality into the 
work. A good part of the book is devoted to moralizing on the 
part of the author and is done in such a clever way as to never 
grow tiresome. 

Uk 
Stories of the Old Bay State. 
American Book Company. 

Youthful studies are apt to make little impression on the 
ordinary boy and girl, but the few points that are really grasped 
and stored in the growing brain are fixed there for all time. Too 
often our first school histories are written to please and interest 
rather than instruct. The object of the authors of such books 
seems to be to gain the scholar’s attention before trying to ham- 
mer in the historical facts. Thus it often follows that their 
works are highly colored and vivid stories disregarding, at times, 
truth or historical accuracy. Such a method of study may 
materially help the teacher by exciting the interest of his pupils, 
but in the long run proves a terrible blunder and serious wrong. 
The tenacity with which the mind retains and remembers should 
not be overlooked nor forgotten. Stray and wandering state- 
ments, often mere pictures from our school books, seem to burn 
themselves into the mind to such an extent that we are able in 
after years to recall everything connected therewith to the 
slightest detail. Thus some things entirely at variance with 
fact and history remain in the mind even after the boy comes to 
manhood’s estate, causing much unnecessary and profitless dis- 
cussion over matters that should be unquestioned. The peculiari- 
ties of the growing mind ought to be taken into consideration by 
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authors of school histories and great care displayed in the gather- 
ing and presentation of data. Accuracy should be retained at 
every cost even though the study become a heavy and dry one. 
Better by far let our youngsters run in the open air and suushine 
than to arouse their interest and enthusiasm by the sacrifice of 
truth and fidelity. A few months lost in early youth can readily 
be regained later when the mind shows evidence of independent 
and sustained intelligence. Then the student will naturally find 
interest in his country’s history and need not be coaxed and 
cajoled into studying it. If the author can combine with 
accuracy the light style of the story so much the better, but let 
him make that entirely subordinate to the historical presenta- 
tion. 

In the several chapters of Massachusetts history that make 
up the little book before us, Mr. Brooks has succeeded in putting 
together the main points in an interesting and pleasing way with- 
out sacrificing one jot of truth and accuracy. The book is for 
the young and, accepted as such, is a most worthy and useful 
one. State pride is, of course, thoroughly justifiable, but we 
would rather see pride in the whole country than in one par- 
ticular state. Of course we understand this book is of the Old 
Bay State and her illustrious sons, nevertheless the author is a 
little too flattering of his own and a little too sparing of his 
neighbor states. In our country’s history there is honor enough 
for all and no one state should be held up to the disparagement 
of another. 
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The Macmillan Company have published in pamphlet form 
the sermon delivered by Rev. George W. Douglas, D. D., at the 
ordination of Dr. Charles Augustus Briggs and Charles H. 
Snedeker, in New Vork, on May 14th, together with an intro- 
ductory note by Bishop Henry C. Potter. ‘The heated con- 
troversy in which Dr, Briggs figured a few years since gave 
him very considerable notoriety, and his ordination now, as a 
priest of the Protestant Episcopal church, has been the cause of 
not a little comment as an event of more than ordinary interest. 
In Dr. Douglas’ sermon occurs a passage which caught our atten- 
tion. It is to the effect that the Church is falling short of its whole 
duty while it ‘‘ fears under Christ’s guidance to confront the in- 
tellectual or the social problems of the present hour,’’ and that 
‘a lukewarm Church, a worldly Church, a Church that fears to 
love God with all her mind,’’ cannot command the fullest respect. 
But this, notwithstanding the environment from which it issues, 
is not more surprising and encouraging than the liberal views 
Bishop Potter expresses in his prefatory note. He writes: 
‘“The time has come when the Church and its teachings must 
vindicate themselves by something more than speech hardened 
into dogmatic terms. In our age, and in a world that reads, 
and compares, and inquires, because it ‘iis, authority must 
vindicate itself by its appeal to those judges of all truth which 
are the image of the Divine in man—the spiritual intuitions, 
the’ conscience and the reason. Especially is this true in the 
dealings of the Church and her teachings with Holy Scripture. 
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The Coptic Church keeps her scriptures imprisoned in a silver 
casket, which her votaries kiss ; and in the same way, a modern 
fetichism, which has dishonored the Bible while claiming to be 
its elect guardian, has shut it up, these many years, within the 
iron walls of a dreary literalism; robbing it, thus, alike of 
interest and of power.’’ 
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Ginn & Co. have in preparation ‘‘An Introduction to 
Rhetoric,’’? by William B. Cairns. This book aims to give, 
within reasonable compass, a thorough elementary course in 
rhetoric and English composition. The author has laid the 
main stress on style; but he has given considerable space to 
invention, believing that students should be taught to choose 
and arrange what they have to say on a subject, at the same 
time that they are learning to write effective sentences. 
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Several letters from women whose catarrhal troubles Pe-ru-na has cured. 


ASSITUDE 


is not laziness: it is a symptom. 
Something is wrong with the nerves. 
A cold in the head when the nerves 
are not normal soon develops into 
chronic catarrh. Miss 
Linnie Wiggins, Berlin 
Heights, O., tells her ex- 
perience with catarrh in 
the following letter: 


Pe-ru-na Medicine Co, 

DEAR Srrs:—I send my photo- 
graph and testimonial. I suffered 
with catarrh of the head, nose 
and throat for three years. I 
could get no relief until I began 
taking Pe-ru-na. I took three 

bottles; it has done wonders. In- 
dependent of curing my catarrh it 
has greatly improved my general 
health. I cannot describe the change. 
Any one suffering from catarrh and knowing 
that it can be cured, would be very unwise not to take Dr. Hartman’s advice. 
Follow directions; Pe-ru-na does the rest.—Miss L. Wiggins, Berlin Heights, O. 

Pe-ru-na is a scientific remedy for all phases of catarrh. It is particularly 
efficient for women’s troubles because it acts through the nerves. Sarah Gallitz, 
of Luton, Ia., writes: 

‘*] was suffering with the Change of Life’ I had spells of flowing every two 
or three weeks which would leave me nearly dead. I had given up hope of 
being cured when I heard of Dr. Hartman's remedies and began to use them. 
I am entirely cured and give all the credit to Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin.” 

The catarrhal nature of female troubles is beyond question, and the certainty 
of Pe-ru-na’s action has been demonstrated in thousands of cases. Pe-ru-na 
drives out catarrh everywhere. Mrs. Caroline Daft, Evansport, O., writes: 

Dr. S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. 

**T can testify to the merits of Pe-ru-na. I have taken considerable of it and 
one bottle of Man-a-lin, and they both are most excellent remedies. I am as 
well and hearty as I ever was in my life, and give the credit entirely to your 
medicines.” 

The Pe-ru-na Medicine Company, Columbus, 0,, will mail Dr. Hartman’s books 
on catarrh free. Special book for women. All druggists sell Pe-ru-na. 
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True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mati 
five one-cent stamps to Dr. H. B. Fay, 41 Washington Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn, ‘ 

You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 
Platforms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS, You will also get blank pages for use of your 
club. You will thus start a circulating iWbrary, reflecting the views of every voter of every 
political party in sits precinct. Every voter will receive it. “ 

Your Nicke! will save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
this. No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the only party that 
has ever offered our people full liberty, equal rights and united yas Ws t delivers 
these goods before election. It makes no promiseft does not fulfl. Nothing «an re- 
sistit. It is suitable for any state. 
Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 


same machine bearing two different names,” a 











